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BY  ROBERT  RANTOUL,  SENR. 

By  the  collision  between  the  Colonization  society  and 
the  Anti-slavery  society,  the  subject  of  African  bondage  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  interest  in  almost  every  village. 
Both  of  these  societies  have  enforced  their  views  upon  us, 
but  we  shall  perhaps  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
respective  merits  by  a  more  dispassionate  examination  of 
the  subject  than  the  partisans  of  either  of  these  societies 
would  help  us  to. 

The  county  now  consists  of  twenty-six  towns.  Salem 
has  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  and  Andover  has 
the  largest  territory.  The  population  of  the  county  was 
in  1790,  57,913;  in  1800,  61,196;  in  1810,  71,888;  in 
1820,  74,655  ;  in  1830,  82,887.  These  numbers  include 
the  colored  population,  consisting  principally  of  negroes 
and  mulattoes.  The  number  of  this  description  of  persons 
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in  the  New  England  states  has  always  been  small.  Slavery, 
if  it  ever  legally  existed  in  Massachusetts,  ceased  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1780  which  declares  all  men 
to  be  born  free  and  equal,  let  the  color  of  their  skin  be 
what  it  may. 

The  census  of  the  colored  people  in  the  six  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  is  as  follows : 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

New  Hampshire  . 

780 

864 

970 

925 

607 

Rhode  Island . 

4,411 

3,685 

3,717 

3,646 

3,578 

Maine . 

538 

812 

969 

995 

1,242 

Connecticut . 

5,500 

6,281 

6,763 

8,041 

8,072 

Vermont . 

272 

657 

750 

918 

881 

Massachusetts . 

5,463 

6.452 

6,737 

6,870 

7,006 

17,024 

18,651 

10,906 

21,395 

21,386 

The  increase  in  the  six  New  England  states  is  about 
25|  per  cent  in  forty  years,  which  is  a  little  less  than  the 
increase  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  same  period.  Although 
slavery  might  not  legally  exist  in  Massachusetts,  yet  there 
•were  slaves  in  fact  who  were  bought  and  sold.  In  1754 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Massachusetts  was  2;717  of  which 
number  1,270  were  in  Suffolk,  and  439  in  Essex  County, 
and  28  in  this  town,  twelve  of  whom  were  males  and  six¬ 
teen  females.  This  enumeration  excluded  the  free  colored 
population  of  which  at  that  time  there  were  considerable 
numbers.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  there 
were  so  many  slaves  in  Massachusetts  with  the  laws  that 
are  found  upon  the  statute  book.  In  1644  it  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Court  that  there  shall  never  be  any  bond 
slaveiy,  villeinage  or  captivity  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  law¬ 
ful  captives  taken  in  just  wars,  such  as  willingly  sell  them- 
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selves  or  are  sold  to  us,  and  such  shall  have  the  liberties 
and  Christian  usage  which  the  law  of  God,  established  in 
Israel  concerning  such  persons,  doth  morally  require.  In 
1646,  the  General  Court  conceiving  themselves  bound 
by  the  first  opportunity  to  bear  witness  against  the  heinous 
and  crying  sin  of  man-stealing,  as  also  to  prescribe  such 
timely  redress  for  what  is  past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  may  sufiiciently  deter  all  others  belonging  to  us 
to  have  to  do  in  such  vile  and  most  odious  courses,  justly 
abhorred  of  all  good  and  just  men,  do  order  that  the  negro 
interpreter,  with  others  unlawfully  taken,  be  by  the  first 
opportunity,  at  the  charge  of  the  country  for  the  present, 
sent  to  his  native  country,  Guinea,  and  a  letter  with  him, 
of  the  indignation  of  the  court  thereabouts,  and  justice 
thereof,  desiring  our  honored  governor  would  please  to 
put  this  order  in  execution.  About  sixty  years  after  this, 
a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  un¬ 
less  security  was  given  to  save  the  town  from  charge  for 
their  support.  Laws  were  also  made  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  conduct  of  slaves. 

The  colored  population  of  this  county  was  in  1790, 
880;  in  1800,  911 ;  in  1810,  860;  in  1820,  654 ;  and  in 
1830,  517  ;  so  that  while  in  forty  years  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county  has  increased,  from  57,913  to  82,887, 
the  colored  population  has  decreased  from  880  to  517  when 
if  it  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  whole,  the 
number  of  colored  persons  would  have  been  1,259.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  diminution  of  this  class  of 
the  population  in  this  county,  while  in  the  state  there  has 
been  during  the  same  period  a  gradual  increase  (in  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts  proper,  in  1790,  the  number  of 
colored  persons  was  5,463  ;  in  1800,  6,452  ;  in  1810,  6,737  ; 
in  1820,  6,870  ;  and  in  1830,  7,006)  ;  there  being  in  the 
state  an  increase  in  forty  years  of  nearly  28i  per  cent,  or 
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less  than  half  of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  It  has  been  conjectured,  by  philosophical  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  habits  of  the  human  race,  that  the  colored 
population  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States  would 
gradually  recede  towards  the  warmer  latitudes,  to  which 
their  constitutions  are  better  adapted  than  to  the  cold  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north.  This  theory  meets  with  but  slender 
support,  as  yet,  but  perhaps  its  effect  may  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  existence  of  slavery  on  our  western 
border,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  until  a  very  recent 
date,  so  that  our  numbers  have  been  replenished  by  the 
desertion  of  slaves  from  their  masters  in  that  state.  This 
is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  which  borders  on  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1790  there  were  323  colored  persons,  and  in  1830,  995, 
while  the  whole  population  of  the  county  is  less  than 
one-half  of  that  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  has  increased 
for  the  last  forty  years  in  a  less  ratio  than  Essex.  Other 
circumstances  may  have  operated  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  climate,  which,  as  they  may  be  removed  from  time 
to  time,  will  leave  it  to  its  natural  effect  in  determining 
the  residence  of  the  various  complexions  of  wdiich  the 
human  family  is  composed.  The  greatest  impediment  to 
the  operation  of  natural  causes  within  the  United  States 
is  the  existence  of  slavery  in  so  many  of  the  states,  and 
the  consequent  restraints  and  impositions,  in  the  states 
where  slavery  exists,  upon  the  colored  population  who  are 
free. 

Pompey  Lovejoy,  a  negro,  died  in  Andover  in  February, 
1826,  aged  one  hundred  and  two.  He  was  born  a  slave  in 
Boston.  He  lived  upon  the  spot  where  he  died  ninety- 
one  years.  He  left  a  widow  aged  ninety-eight  and  two 
unmarried  nieces  who  lived  in  his  family  and  were  called 
children,  one  sixty-eight  and  the  other  fifty  years  of  age. 
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Pompey  at  his  death  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  County 
of  Essex.  He  enjoyed  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last. 

Slavery  has  existed  in  some  form  or  other  from  a  very 
early  period  of  the  history  of  man.  We  find  no  mention 
of  slaves  before  the  Deluge,  but  immediately  after  in  the 
curse  of  Canaan ;  whence  it  is  easily  inferred  that  servi¬ 
tude  commenced  soon  after  that  time,  for  in  Abraham’s 
days  we  find  it  generally  established.  Some  will  have  it 
to  have  commenced  under  Nimrod,  because  it  was  he  who 
first  began  to  make  war,  and  of  consequence  to  make  cap¬ 
tives,  and  to  bring  such  as  he  took,  either  in  his  battles  or 
irruptions,  into  slavery. 

“Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chace  began, 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man.” 

Hence  probably  arose  the  connection  between  victory 
and  servitude,  an  idea  of  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  has  uniformly  existed  in 
one  country  or  another  to  the  present  day. 

The  writings  of  Homer  describe  the  manner  in  which 
slaves  were  obtained  by  the  Greeks ;  it  was  by  piratical 
expeditions  against  other  nations,  to  captivate  men  as  well 
as  toseize  and  destroy  property.  Slavery  existed  in  Egypt. 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  and  carried  into  Egypt  as 
a  slave.  Slavery  spread  through  Asia  and  through  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  world ;  it  was  in  use  among  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations  which  overturned  the  Roman  Empire  and 
therefore  existed  at  the  same  period,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  However,  as  the  northern  nations  were  settled 
in  their  conquests,  the  slavery  of  the  human  species  began 
to  decline  and  on  their  full  establishment  it  was  abolished. 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  its  decline  and  abolition  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  ;  whilst  others,  much  more 
numerous,  and  with  greater  strength  of  argument,  have* 
maintained  that  it  was  the  natural  effect  of  Christianity. 
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The  advocates  of  the  former  opinion  allege  that  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  little  states,  which  sprang  up  from  one  great  one 
at  this  era,  occasioned  infinite  bickerings  and  matter  for 
contention.  There  was  not  a  state  or  seigniory  which  did 
not  want  all  the  hands  it  could  muster,  either  to  defend  its 
own  right,  or  to  dispute  that  of  its  neighbors.  Thus  every 
man  was  taken  into  the  service :  whom  they  armed  they 
must  trust,  and  there  could  be  no  trust  but  in  free  men. 
Thus  the  barrier  between  the  two  natures  was  thrown  down 
and  slavery  was  no  more  heard  of  in  the  west.  That  this 
was  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  situation  is  ap¬ 
parent.  The  political  state  of  Greece,  in  its  early  history, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Europe,  when  divided  by  the  feu¬ 
dal  system  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  and  independent 
kingdoms.  There  was  the  same  matter  therefore  for  con¬ 
tention,  and  the  same  call  for  all  the  hands  they  could  mus¬ 
ter  :  the  Grecians,  in  short,  in  the  heroic,  were  in  the  same 
situation  in  these  respects  as  the  feudal  barons  in  the 
Gothic  times.  It  must  be  allowed,  on  the  slightest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  that  Christianity  was  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  It  taught  that  all  men  were 
originally  equal ;  that  the  Deity  was  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons  and  that  all  men  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions 
hereafter.  These  doctrines  could  not  fail  of  -having  their 
proper  influence  on  those  who  first  embraced  Christianity 
from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  on  those  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  afterwards  who,  by  engaging  in  the  crusades,  and  haz¬ 
arding  their  lives  and  fortunes  therein,  showed  at  least  an 
attachment  to  that  religion.  We  find  them  accordingly 
actuated  by  these  principles.  We  have  proof  that  the 
feudal  system  had  no  share  in  the  honor  of  suppressing 
slavery,  but  that  Christianity  was  the  only  cause ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  charters,  which  were  gi’anted  for  the 
‘freedom  of  slaves  in  those  times  (many  of  which  are  still 
extant)  were  granted — "For  the  love  of  God,  and  the  good 
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of  the  soul”  :  they  were  founded  in  short  on  religious  con¬ 
siderations,  that  they  might  procure  the  favor  of  the  Deity, 
which  masters  conceived  themselves  to  have  forfeited  by 
the  subjugation  of  those  whom  they  found  to  be  the  objects 
of  the  divine  benevolence  and  attention  equally  with  them¬ 
selves.  These  considerations,  which  had  thus  their  hrst 
origin  in  Christianity,  began  to  produce  their  eifects  as  the 
diftereut  nations  were  converted,  and  procured  that  general 
liberty  at  last,  which,  at  theclose  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
conspicuous  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Within  two  centuries 
after  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  Europe,  the  Portuguese, 
in  imitation  of  those  piracies  which  existed  in  the  uncivilized 
ages  of  the  world,  made  their  descents  on  Africa,  and  com¬ 
mitting  depredations  on  the  coast,  first  carried  the  wretched 
inhabitants  into  slavery.  This  practice,  thus  inconsiderable 
at  its  commencement,  became  general ;  and  the  English, 
together  with  the  Spaniards,  French  and  most  of  the  mari¬ 
time  powers  in  Europe,  soon  followed  the  piratical  exam¬ 
ple  :  and  thus  did  the  Europeans,  to  their  eternal  infamy, 
revive  a  custom  which  their  own  ancestors  had  so  lately 
exploded,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  impiety.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Africans  fled  from  the  coast,  and  sought  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  a  retreat  from  the  persecution  of 
their  invaders;  but  the  Europeans  still  pursued  them. 
They  entered  their  rivers,  sailed  up  into  the  country,  sur¬ 
prised  the  Africans  iu  their  recesses  and  carried  them  into 
slavery.  The  next  step  which  the  Europeans  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  was  that  of  settling  in  the  country  ;  of  securing 
themselves  by  fortified  posts  ;  of  changing  their  system  of 
force  into  that  of  pretended  liberality  ;  and  of  opening,  by 
every  species  of  bribery  and  corruption,  a  communication 
with  the  natives.  Accordingly,  they  erected  their  forts  and 
factories ;  landed  their  merchandise ;  and  endeavored  by 
a  peaceable  deportment,  by  presents,  and  by  every  ap- 
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pearance  of  muniOcence  to  allure  the  attachment  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Africans. 

The  Portuguese  erected  their  first  fort  at  D’Elmina  in 
the  year  1481,  about  forty  years  after  Alonzo  Gonzales 
had  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the  southern  Africans 
as  articles  of  commerce.  The  scheme  succeeded ;  an  in¬ 
tercourse  took  place  between  the  Europeans  and  Africans, 
attended  with  a  confidence  highly  favorable  to  the  views 
of  ambition  and  avarice.  In  order  to  render  this  inter¬ 
course  permanent  as  well  as  lucrative,  the  Europeans, 
having  discovered  the  chiefs  of  the  African  tribes,  paid 
their  court  to  these,  and  at  length  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  was  concluded  ;  iu  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
kings,  on  their  part,  should,  from  this  period,  sentence 
prisoners  of  war  and  convicts  to  European  servitude ;  and 
that  the  Europeans  should  supply  them,  iu  return,  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  north.  This  agreement  immediately  took 
efiect,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  abominable  traffic  in 
human  flesh  which  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  most  of 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  until  1807,  when  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  passed  the  law  for  its  abolition. 
Their  example  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  followed  by 
other  nations,  but  still  this  traffic  continues  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  cupidity  inducing  adventurers  to  brave  every 
danger,  even  the  bloody  laws  of  most  of  the  nations  against 
piracy. 

Abraham  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants,  born 
among  his  property,  whom  he  could  intrust  with  arms. 
This  implies  that  he  had  many,  not  born  in  his  house,  but 
bought  with  his  money.  These,  together  with  those  who 
through  age  or  infirmity  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  the  women  and  children,  would  make  a  considerable 
tribe. 

To  punish  the  indignity  received  from  his  son  Ham, 
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Noah  foretold  the  slavery  of  his  descendants.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Abraham  always  valued  themselves  on  their 
liberty.  We  have  never  been  servants  to  any,  said  the 
Jews.  And  Paul  magnifies  the  liberty  of  the  true  children 
of  Abraham  as  being  really  free,  born  of  a  free  mother,  in 
opposition  to  the  race  of  Ishmael,  born  of  a  mother  who 
was  a  slave.  The  Hebrews  have,  however,  been  subject 
to  several  princes  ;  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Philistines,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Grecians,  and  the  Romans.  But  this  is 
not  slavery  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Moses  notices 
two  or  three  sorts  of  slaves  among  the  Hebrews  who  had 
foreign  slaves,  obtained  by  capture,  by  purchase,  or  born 
in  the  house.  Over  these  masters  had  an  entire  author¬ 
ity ;  they  might  sell  them,  exchange  them,  punish  them, 
judge  them  and  even  put  them  to  death  without  public 
process  ;  in  which  the  Hebrews  followed  the  rules  common 
to  other  nations. 

In  Exodus,  Moses  enacts  regulations  concerning  He¬ 
brew  slaves:  "If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  years 
he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for 
nothing.”  He  adds,  "  He  shall  have  at  going  out  the  same 
clothes  he  had  at  coming  in,  and  his  wife  shall  go  out  with 
him.”  "  If  he  come  in  by  himself  he  shall  go  out  by  him¬ 
self  ;  if  he  were  married  then  his  wife  shall  go  out  with 
him.  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she  hath 
borne  him  sons  or  daughters,  the  wife  and  children  shall 
be  her  master’s  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself.  If  the  ser¬ 
vant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and 
my  children, — I  will  not  go  out  free  ;  then  his  master  shall 
bring  him  unto  the  judges  ;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the 
door,  or  unto  the  doorpost  of  his  master’s  house  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall 
serve  him  forever.”  Several  other  regulations  in  regard 
to  female  slaves  are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Moses. 
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A  Hebrew  might  fall  into  slavery  in  several  ways : 
1.  If  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  he  might  sell  him¬ 
self.  2.  A  father  might  sell  his  children  as  slaves.  3. 
Insolvent  debtors  might  be  delivered  to  their  creditors  as 
slaves.  4.  Thieves  not  able  to  make  restitution  of  their 
thefts,  or  the  value,  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  5.  They  might  be  taken  prisoners  in  war.  6.  They 
might  be  stolen  and  afterwards  sold  for  slaves,  as  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren.  7.  A  Hebrew  slave  redeemed 
from  a  Gentile  by  one  of  his  brethren  might  be  sold  by 
him  to  another  Israelite. 

When  Samuel  declares  to  the  Hebrews  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  a  king  he  says :  "He  shall  take  your 
slaves,  and  your  maids,  and  you  yourselves  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  him  as  slaves.”  The  word  servant  in  the  scripture 
generally  signifies  a  slave,  but  sometimes  it  merely  de¬ 
notes  a  man  who  voluntarily  dedicates  himself  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  another. 

Slavery  among  the  Jews  as  it  regarded  foreigners  was 
also  regulated  by  the  law  given  by  IMoses.  They  were 
forbidden  to  buy  and  sell  those  of  their  own  nation  as 
bondmen  for  life.  "Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bond¬ 
maids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and 
bondmaids.  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangci's  that 
do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  and  of  their 
families  that  are  with  you,  and  they  shall  be  your  posses¬ 
sion.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession  :  they 
shall  be  your  bondmen  forever.”  No  positive  precept  of 
Christ  forbids  slavery.  It  is  very  far  from  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  interfere  with  the  national  laws  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  these  laws  as  the 
institution  of  God.  Nor  would  it  subvert  the  distinctions 
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which  are  founded  in  these  laws  nor  forbid  any  of  the 
pursuits  in  which  men  may  engage  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  piety  and  virtue  which  it  teaches.  It 
therefore  does  not  aim  at  a  suppression  of  commerce  and 
the  mechanic  arts ;  it  not  only  does  not  mar  the  beautiful 
creations  of  genius  in  any  of  the  departments  of  skill  or 
of  taste  nor  confound  the  ruler  with  the  subject,  the  em¬ 
ployer  with  the  employed,  or  the  head  which  devises  with 
the  hands  which  execute,  but  it  would  make  each  of  the 
diversities  of  condition  so  produced  to  conduce  to  the 
perfection  of  the  moral  order  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  know'ledge,  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  sense,  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  it 
becomes  more  operative  in  the  conduct  of  life, — as  it  is 
made  to  consist  more  in  right  action  proceeding  from  good 
motives,  and  less  in  doctrines,  opinions,  words  and  profes¬ 
sions, — these  are  the  great  means  to  which  we  are  to  look 
for  the  improvement  of  the  social  state  on  this  continent, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  old  world. 

When  Governor  Winthrop  came  to  Boston  in  1630  he 
found  Samuel  Maverick  residing  on  Noddles  Island.  In 
1639,  John  Josselyn,  who  came  to  New  England  the  year 
before,  lodged  at  Maverick’s  house,  whom  he  commended 
for  his  hospitality,  and  in  noting  some  events  in  Maver¬ 
ick’s  family  he  mentions  three  negro  servants,  and  from  the 
circumstance  related  it  appears  that  they  were  slaves.  In 
a  collection  of  laws  respecting  servants,  enacted  between 
1630  and  1641,  the  following  provision  is  contained  :  "No 
servant  shall  be  put  off  for  above  a  year  to  any  other, 
neither  in  the  life  time  of  their  master,  nor  after  their 
death,  by  their  executors  or  administrators,  unless  it  be 
by  consent  of  authority  assembled  in  some  court,  or  two 
assistants  ;  otherwise,  all  and  every  such  assignment  shall 
be  void  in  law.  If  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth 
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of  his  man  servant  or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or 
disfigure  them  (unless  it  be  by  mere  casualty)  he  shall  let 
them  go  free  from  his  service,  and  shall  allow  such  further 
recompense  as  the  court  shall  adjudge  him.  All  servants 
that  have  served  diligently  and  faithfully  to  the  benefit  of 
their  masters,  seven  years,  shall  not  be  sent  away  empty  ; 
and  if  any  have  been  unfaithful,  negligent,  or  unprofitable, 
in  their  service,  notwithstanding  the  good  usage  of  their 
masters,  they  shall  not  be  dismissed  till  they  have  made 
satisfaction  according  to  the  judgment  of  authority.”  In 
1645  the  General  Court,  which  then  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  settlements  at  Piscataqua,  thought  proper  to 
write  to  Mr.  Williams,  residing  there,  "understanding  that 
the  negroes  which  Capt.  Smyth  brought  from  Guinea,  by 
Capt.  Smyth’s  confession  were  fraudulently  and  injuriously 
taken,  that  he  forthwith  send  the  negro  which  he  had  of 
Capt.  Smyth  hither ;  that  he  may  be  sent  home,  which  this 
Court  do  resolve  to  send  back  without  delay.”  "And  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  alledge  why  you  should  not  return 
him,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  court,  it  will  be  expected 
you  should  forthwith  make  it  appear,  either  by  yourself 
or  your  agent.”  About  the  same  time,  viz.,  1645,  a  law 
was  made  "prohibiting  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves, 
except  those  taken  in  lawful  war,  or  reduced  to  servitude 
for  their  crimes  by  a  judicial  sentence  ;”  and  these  were  to 
have  the  same  privileges  as  were  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Moses. 

Among  the  laws  for  punishing  capital  crimes,  enacted  in 
1649,  is  the  following,  viz. : 

If  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death. 

Josselyn,  in  his  description  of  New  England,  which  he 
visited  twice,  having  spent  ten  years  in  the  country,  from 
1663  to  1673,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Boston,  says. 
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"They  have  store  of  children,  and  are  well  accommo¬ 
dated  with  servants  ;  of  these  some  are  English  and  others 
negroes.”  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  negro  slavery 
did  exist  to  some  small  extent.  Though  discouraged  by 
the  laws,  it  was  not  eradicated. 

Another  class  of  slaves  were  known  here  in  the  early 
periods  of  our  history.  These  were  the  aboriginals  of  the 
country,  who  had  at  various  times  submitted  themselves 
to  the  government,  and  received  its  protection ;  and  had 
enjoyed  in  a  degree  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  of 
evangelical  missions,  so  that  they  were  denominated  pray¬ 
ing  Indians.  Of  these,  some  in  1675,  1676  and  1677  did 
join  with  other  natives  in  the  war  against  the  colonies, 
called  King  Phillip’s  war.  Such  of  these  as  were  taken 
in  arms  were  adjudged  guilty  of  rebellion.  A  few  of 
them  were  put  to  death  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  but  the 
greater  part  were  sold  into  slavery  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  these  latter  found  their  way  home,  and  joined 
with  the  hostile  Indians  in  a  severe  revenge  on  the  Eng- 
lish  in  a  succeeding  war. 

The  African  trade  never  was  prosecuted  in  any  great 
degree  by  the  merchants  of  Massachusetts.  No  records 
or  memorials  are  remaining  by  which  any  thing  respecting 
it  in  the  last  century  can  be  known.  There  was  a  con¬ 
nection  in  trade  between  this  colony  and  that  of  Barbadoes, 
and  some  families  went  from  Massachusetts  to  settle  there. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  negroes  might  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  here  by  means  of  that  connection.  In  1703  a 
duty  of  £4  was  laid  on  every  negro  imported,  for  the 
payment  of  which  both  the  vessel  and  master  were  answer- 
able.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  this  duty  was  exacted. 
There  were  not  more  than  three  ships  in  a  year,  belonging 
to  Boston,  ever  employed  in  the  African  trade  ;  there  were 
perhaps  some  from  other  ports  in  the  state.  The  rum  dis- 
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tilled  here  was  the  mainspring  of  the  trade,  and  this  .ar¬ 
ticle  having  been  largely  manufactured  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  it  is  probable  that  the  African  trade  was  prosecuted 
from  some  of  the  ports  in  this  County.  The  slaves  pur¬ 
chased  in  Africa  were  chiefly  sold  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
in  the  southern  colonies ;  but  when  those  markets  were 
glutted  and  the  price  low,  some  of  them  were  brought 
hither.  Very  few  whole  cargoes  ever  came  :  two  or  three 
are  mentioned  and  one  about  the  year  1760  which  con¬ 
sisted  almost  wholly  of  children.  At  Rhode  Island,  the 
rum  distillery  and  the  African  trade  were  prosecuted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  Massachusetts.  Sometimes  the 
Rhode  Island  vessels,  after  having  sold  their  prime  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  brought  the  remnant  of  their  cargoes 
hither  for  sale. 

About  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  in  1765  this  trade  began 
to  decline  in  Massachusettts  and  in  1788  it  was  prohibited 
by  law.  This  could  not  have  been  done,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  as  the  governors  sent  hither  from  England,  it 
is  said,  were  instructed  not  to  consent  to  any  acts  made 
for  that  purpose. 

The  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  was  eflTected  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  month  of  February,  1788, 
just  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  federal  constitution 
by  the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  a  most  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  society  and  humanity  was  perpetrated 
in  Boston,  by  one  Avery,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  By  the 
assistance  of  another  infamous  fellow,  he  decoyed  three 
unsuspecting  black  men  on  board  a  vessel  which  he  had 
chartered,  and  sent  them  down  into  the  hold  to  work. 
While  they  were  there  employed,  the  vessel  came  to  sail, 
and  went  to  sea,  having  been  previously  cleared  for  Mar- 
tinico.  As  soon  as  this  infamous  transaction  was  known, 
Governor  Hancock  and  M.  L’Etombe,  the  French  consul. 
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wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  in  favor  of  the  decoyed  blacks.  The  public 
indignation  being  greatly  excited  against  the  actors  in  this 
affair,  and  against  others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
traffic  of  slaves,  it  was  thought  proper  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ferment  and  bring  good  out  of  evil.  Accordingly 
the  association  of  the  Boston  clergy  originated  a  petition 
to  the  legislature,  praying  for  an  act  to  prohibit  the  equip¬ 
ping  and  insuring  vessels  bound  to  Africa  for  slaves,  and 
providing  against  the  carrying  innocent  blacks  from  home. 
This  petition  was  circulated  and  signed  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  reputable  citizens.  The  blacks  were  urged  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  similar  petition,  which  they  did ;  and  fortunately 
another  of  the  same  kind,  from  the  society  of  Quakers 
presented  at  a  former  session,  was  then  lying  on  the  table. 
All  these  were  brought  up  together ;  and  the  etlect  was 
an  act  passed  March  26, 1788,  "to  prevent  the  slave  trade, 
and  for  granting  relief  to  the  families  of  such  unhappy 
persons  as  may  be  kidnapped  or  decoyed  away  from  this 
Commonwealth.”  By  this  law  it  is  enacted,  "that  no  cit¬ 
izen  residing  within  this  Commonwealth  shall  for  himself 
or  any  other  persons,  either  as  master,  factor,  supercargo, 
owner  or  hirer,  in  w'hole  or  in  part  of  any  vessel,  directly 
or  indirectly,  import,  or  transport,  or  buy,  or  sell,  or  re¬ 
ceive  on  board  his  or  their  vessel  with  intent  to  cause  to 
be  transported  or  imported,  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
state  or  kingdom  in  Africa,  as  slaves  or  servants  for  term 
of  years,  on  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  person  so 
received  on  board  with  intent  to  be  imported  or  trans¬ 
ported,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  every  vessel  fitted 
out  with  such  intent  or  so  employed ;  and  all  insurance 
made  on  such  vessels  shall  be  void.”  It  also  further  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  friends  of  any  person  decoyed  away  to  bring 
an  action,  and  recover  damages  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
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injured  person  at  his  return  or  go  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

A  prohibitory  act  of  the  same  nature  had  a  few  months 
before  been  passed  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  soon 
after  another  was  passed  in  Connecticut.  This  was  the 
utmost  that  could  be  done  by  the  state  legislature.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Congress  passed 
laws  of  greater  efficiency,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  would 
permit.  All  these  laws  have  been  evaded  more  or  less  by 
citizens  of  this  country,  but  a  stigma  will  ever  attend  their 
names. 

The  three  blacks,  who  were  decoyed,  were  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew.  They  told 
their  story  publicly,  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  he  prevented  the  sale. 

A  Mr.  Atherton  of  the  island  goierously  became  bound 
for  their  gootf  behavior  for  six  months,  in  which  time  let¬ 
ters  came  informing  of  their  case ;  and  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  return.  They  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  29th 
day  of  July  following,  and  it  was  a  day  of  jubilee  not  only 
among  their  countrymen  but  all  the  friends  of  justice  and 
humanity.  It  appears  that  the  complete  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery  in  Massachusetts  may  be  fixed  at  the  year  1788. 


[Two  Essex  county  cases  are  somewhat  Illustrative  of  the  state  of 
feeling  prevailing  at  this  period,  and  abstracts  of  them,  taken  from 
the  oflicial  records,  are  Inserted.— Eds.] 

In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Jenny  Slew  of  Ipswich,  In 
the  county  of  Essex,  spinster,  was  plaintiff  against  John  Whipple,  the 
younger,  of  said  Ipswich,  gentleman,  defendant,  in  a  plea  of  trespass 
for  that  the  said  John,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1702,  at  Ipswich  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  took  her,  the  said 
Jenny,  held  and  kept  her  in  servitude  as  a  slave  in  his  service,  and 
thus  restrained  her  of  her  liberty  from  that  time  to  the  fifth  of  March 
last  without  any  lawful  right  and  authority  so  to  do,  and  did  her  other 
injuries  against  the  peace  and  to  the  damage  of  the  said  .lenuy  Slew,  as 
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she  salth,  the  sura  of  twenty-flve  pounds.  The  action  was  brought  on 
a  writ  dated  at  Salem,  March  9,  1765,  returnable  at  Ipswich  and  signed 
Joseph  Bowditch,  clerk.  The  parties  appeared  and  the  case  was  con¬ 
tinued.  At  the  next  term,  the  defendant  Whipple,  by  his  attorney,  Ed¬ 
mund  Trowbridge,  esq.,  died  a  plea  in  abatement  for  that  “there  is  no 
such  person  in  nature  as  Jenny  Slew  of  Ipswich  aforesaid,  spinster, 
and  that  the  said  John  is  ready  to  verify.”  This  plea  was  overruled. 
He  then  moved  the  court  for  an  indorser  on  the  writ  “to  be  subject  to 
costs  if  any  should  finally  be.”  Motion  overruled.  Defendant,  saving 
his  plea  in  abatement,  pleaded  not  guilty,  etc.,  and  “thereof  puthimself 
upon  the  country,”  etc.,  and  the  case  was  continued.  At  the  next  term 
the  plaintiff,  reserving  all  rights,  etc.,  says  the  defendant’s  plea  is  not 
a  suflScient  answer  to  the  declaration  aforesaid,  and  for  want  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  answer  prays  judgment  for  damages  and  costs,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant,  saving  all  rights,  etc.,  etc.,  joins  issue  and  prays  for  costs 
because  the  plaintiff  refuses  to  reply  to  his  plea.  The  Court  found  the 
defendant’s  plea  In  demurrer  good,  and  gave  Whipple  his  costs.  The 
plaintiff  Slew  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  recognizance  to  prosecute  and  pay  costs.  This  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  term  at  Newburyport,  present  Justices  John  Choate,  Caleb 
Cushing,  Nathaniel  Ropes,  and  Andrew  Oliver.  Benjamin  Kent  of 
Boston  was  attorney  for  Jenny  Slew,  who  gave  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
£10,  with  John  Chipman  and  Nathan  Bowen,  both  of  Marblehead,  as 
sureties. 

The  appeal  was  reached  at  November  term,  1766,  holden  at  Salem, 
demurrer  waived  by  consent  and  the  issue  of  fact  sent  to  a  jury  which 
found  for  the  appellant  Jenny  Slew,  in  the  sum  of  £4  “money  damage” 
and  costs.  “It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  court  that  the  former 
judgment  be  reversed  and  that  the  said  Slew  recover  against  the  said 
Whipple,  the  sura  of  four  pounds,  lawful  money  of  this  province, 
damage,  and  costs  taxed  at  £9.9.6.,”  and  execution  issued,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1766,  accordingly. 

Ten  years  later,  after  belligerent  captures  at  sea  had  brought  up  the 
question  of  negro  slavery  in  a  new  form,  the  records  show  another 
Essex  County  case. 

Public  notice  appeared  that  on  September  5,  1776,  a  maritime  court 
would  be  held  to  “try  the  justice”  of  the  capture  of  the  sloop  Hanni¬ 
bal  of  about  60  tons  burthen,  lately  commanded  by  one  William  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  her  cargo  and  appurtenances.  The  “  cargo  and  appurte¬ 
nances,”  two  negroes  among  the  rest,  seem  to  have  been  condemned 
and  ordered  for  sale.  On  September  13th,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  resolves  forbidding  the  sale  of  two  negro  men  lately  taken 
on  the  high  seas  on  board  the  sloop  Hannibal  and  brought  into  this 
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state  as  prisoners  and  advertised  to  be  sold  at  Salem,  the  17th  instant, 
by  public  auction,  in  the  following  emphatic  language : 

“Resolved,  that  the  selling  and  enslaving  the  human  species  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  alike  vested  in  all  men  by  their  Creator, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  principles  on  which  this  and 
the  other  United  States  have  carried  their  struggle  for  liberty  even  to 
the  last  appeal,  and  therefore  that  all  persons  concerned  with  the  said 
negroes  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  forbidden  to  sell  them  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  is  already  ordered  for  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  the  same  vessel  or  others  in  the  like  em¬ 
ploy  and,  if  any  sale  of  the  said  negroes  shall  be  made,  it  hereby  is  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void.” 

The  resolves  were  finally  passed  without  substantial  modification, 
on  September  16,  as  appears  from  the  following  entries : — 


In  Council,  September  16,  1776. 
Read  and  concurred,  as  now  taken  iuto  a  new  draft.  Sent  down 
for  concurrence. 


John  Avery,  Depy.  Secy. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives, 


Read  aud  concurred, 


Sept.  16,  1776. 

J.  Warren,  Speaker. 


Consented  to : 

Jer :  Powell. 

W.  Sever. 

B.  Greenleaf. 
Caleb  Cushing. 
B.  Chadbourn. 
John  Whitcomb. 
Eidad  Taylor. 

S.  Holten. 


Jabez  Fisher. 
B.  White. 
Moses  Gill. 
Dan’l  Hopkins. 
Benj.  Austin. 
Wm.  Phillips. 
D.  Sewall. 
DauT  Hopkins. 


If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  former  and  present 
condition  of  this  class  of  people  in  the  New  England  States 
it  may  be  said  that,  unless  liberty  be  reckoned  as  a  com- 
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pensation  for  many  inconveniences  and  hardships,  the  for¬ 
mer  condition  of  most  of  them  was  preferable  to  the  present. 

They  have  generally  left  the  country  and  resorted  to  the 
maritime  towns  excepting  where  we  border  on  the  state  of 
New  York.  Here  slavery  having  continued  until  very 
lately,  it  has  replenished  the  towns  near  its  bounds  with 
deserting  slaves,  who  were  not  worth  reclaiming  by  their 
masters.  Some  are  incorporated  with  the  Indians  of  Cape 
Cod  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  ;  and  the  Indians  are  said  to 
be  improved  by  the  mixture.  Some  are  industrious  and 
prudent,  and  a  few  have  acquired  property  ;  but  too  many 
are  improvident  and  indolent,  although  a  subsistence  by 
simple  labor  is  easily  obtained.  Those  who  were  liberated 
from  slavery,  most  of  whom  have  now  passed  away,  hav¬ 
ing  been  educated  in  families  where  they  had  not  been 
used  to  provide  for  themselves  in  youth,  they  knew  not 
how  to  do  it  in  age.  Having  beeli  accustomed  to  a  plen¬ 
tiful  and  even  luxurious  mode  of  living  in  the  houses  of 
their  masters,  they  were  uncomfortable  in  their  new  sit¬ 
uation.  They  suft'ered,  by  the  meanness  ot  their  lodging, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  their  clothing,  together  with  the 
severity  of  our  winters,  many  infirmities  and  diseases. 
Those  who  served  in  families  of  the  whites  on  Avages,  if 
steady  and  prudent,  were  the  best  fed,  the  best  clad,  and 
the  most  healthy ;  but  many  of  those  who  had  families  of 
their  own  to  support  were  oppressed  with  poverty  and  its 
attendant  miseries.  It  will  be  perceived  that  most  of  these 
remarks  are  only  applicable  to  a  generation  Avhich  is  now 
almost  extinct. 

European  adventurers  to  Africa  had  no  other  concern 
here  than  to  procure  cargoes  of  our  rum  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  their  business.  A  few  only  of  our  merchants 
were  engaged  in  this  kind  of  traffic.  It  required  a  large 
capital,  and  was  considered  peculiarly  hazardous,  though 
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gainful.  It  was  never  supported  by  popular  opinion  ;  and 
the  voice  of  conscience  was  against  it.  A  degree  of  in- 
fan)y  was  attached  to  the  characters  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  it ;  several  of  them  in  their  last  hours  bitterly 
lamented  their  concem  in  it ;  and  the  frieuds  of  seamen, 
who  had  perished  by  the  climate  of  Guinea,  or  in  contests 
with  the  natives,  became  seriously  prejudiced  against  the 
business.  Keflecting  persons  were  divided  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  lawfulness  of  their  traffic  in  slaves.  Samuel 
Sewall,  chief  justice  of  the  province  fi’om  1718  to  1728, 
publicly  protested  against  it,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled,  "Joseph  sold,  a  memorial.”  Others  disliked  it  from 
prudential  considerations.  Many  conscientious  persons, 
who  would  by  no  means  have  engaged  directly  in  the  trade 
to  Africa,  yet  when  negroes  were  brought  hither,  had  no 
scruple  to  buy  them  ;  because  they  supposed  that  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  land  of  gospel  light  was  preferable  to  one  in 
heathenish  darkness.  They  contended  that  the  buying  of 
them  and  holding  them  in  servitude  might  be  justified  by 
the  example  of  Abraham,  and  other  good  men  of  antiquity  ; 
and  as  his  servants  were  circumcised,  theirs  w'ere  bap¬ 
tized.  Laboring  people,  of  the  white  complexion,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  blacks  as  intruders,  and  the  vulgar  reprobated 
them  as  the  seed  of  Cain  and  wished  them  back  in  their 
own  country.  Not  much  was  said,  however,  in  a  public 
and  formal  manner,  till  the  people  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  oppression  from  Great  Britain.  The  inconsistency  of 
pleading  for  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  whilst  they  en¬ 
couraged  the  subjugation  of  others,  was  very  apparent; 
and  from  this  time  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  be¬ 
gan  to  be  discountenanced. 

There  never  was  anything  like  a  census  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  before  the  year  1763  and  then,  being  an  unpopular 
measure,  it  was  not  very  accurately  taken.  There  was 
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another  in  1776  and  a  third  in  1784,  and  in  all  of  these,  the 
number  of  whites  stands  distinguished  from  the  number 


of  blacks  thus : 

Years.  Whites. 

Blacks. 

Proportion. 

1763 

235,810 

5,214 

45  to  1. 

1776 

343,845 

5,249 

65  to  1. 

1784 

353,133 

4,377 

80  to  1. 

In  1790  a  census  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Federal  Government ;  the  schedule  sent  out  on 
that  occasion  contained  three  columns  for  free  whites  of 
several  descriptions,  which  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
including  Maine  amounted  to  469,326,  a  fourth  for  all 
other  free  persons,  and  a  fifth  for  slaves.  There  being 
none  put  into  the  last  column  it  became  necessary  to  put 
the  blacks  with  the  Indians  into  the  fourth  column  and  the 
amount  w^as  6,001.  Of  this  number  it  is  supposed  that 
the  blacks  were  upwards  of  4,000  ;  and  of  the  remaining 
2,000,  many  were  a  mixed  breed  between  Indians  and 
blacks.  If  we  reckon  the  blacks  at  5,000,  their  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whites  at  that  time  was  as  1  to  93.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  slaves  were  more  numerous  before  1763  than 
at  that  time,  because,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  many  of 
them  enlisted  either  into  the  array,  or  on  board  vessels  of 
war,  with  a  view  to  procure  their  freedom.  Prince  Hall, 
an  intelligent  black  man  who  died  some  years  ago,  in 
1795,  considered  the  slaves  as  being  most  numerous  about 
the  year  1745.  The  proportion  to  the  whites,  then,  has 
been  estimated  at  1  to  40.  The  winter  here  was  always 
unfavorable  to  the  African  constitution.  For  this  reason 
white  laborers  were  preferable  to  blacks,  and  as  whites 
were  more  numerous,  there  was  not  much  encouragement 
to  the  importation  of  blacks,  nor  were  they  ever  so  pro¬ 
lific  here  as  the  whites.  In  the  maritime  towns  blacks 
were  more  numerous  than  in  the  country,  and  Boston  gen- 
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erally  contained  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  Excepting  such  tradesmen  as  rope  makers, 
anchor  smiths,  and  ship  carpenters,  who  employ  a  great 
many  hands,  scarcely  any  family  had  more  than  two  ;  some 
not  more  than  one,  and  many  none  at  all.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  towns,  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  on  a 
farm,  except  in  one  instance  where  the  number  was  six¬ 
teen,  and  this  was  a  distinguished  singularity.  The  greater 
number  of  husbandmen  preferred  white  to  black  laborers. 

Negro  children  wei’e  reckoned  an  incumbrance  in  a 
family  ;  and,  when  weaned,  were  given  away.  They  have 
been  publicly  advertised  in  the  newspapers  to  be  given 
away.  The  condition  of  our  slaves  was  far  from  rigor¬ 
ous.  No  greater  labor  was  exacted  of  them  than  of 
white  people.  In  general  they  were  not  able  to  perform 
so  much.  They  always  had  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest.  A  house  of  correction,  to  which 
disorderly  persons  of  all  colors  were  sent,  formed  one  oli- 
ject  of  terror  to  them,  but  to  be  sold  to  the  West  Indies 
or  to  Carolina  was  the  highest  punishment  that  could  be 
threatened  or  inflicted. 

In  the  maritime  towns,  the  negroes  served  either  in  fam¬ 
ilies  or  at  mechanical  employments ;  and  iu  either  case 
they  fared  no  worse  than  other  persons  of  the  same  class. 
In  the  country  they  lived  as  well  as  their  masters,  and 
often  sat  down  at  the  same  table  in  the  true  style  of  re¬ 
publican  equality.  Persons  of  illiberal  and  tyrannical  dis¬ 
positions  would  sometimes  abuse  them ;  but  in  general 
their  treatment  was  humane,  especially  if  their  own  tem¬ 
pers  were  mild  and  peaceable. 

They  were  never  enrolled  in  the  militia,  but,  on  days  of 
military  training  and  other  seasons  of  festivity  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  day  of  the  annual  election,  they  were  indulged 
in  such  diversions  as  were  agreeable  to  them.  They  were 
invenbnded  and  taxed  as  personal  estate  and  as  such  on  the 
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decease  of  Iheir  masters  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  exec¬ 
utor  or  administrator.  Such  of  them  as  were  prudent  and 
industrious  purchased  their  freedom .  Some  were  liberated 
by  their  masters  ;  but  at  one  period  there  was  a  law  against 
their  manumission,  unless  their  masters  gave  bonds  for 
their  maintenance  in  case  of  sickness  or  decrepitude,  so 
that  they  might  not  become  a  burden  to  the  pui)lic. 

Another  law  forbade  them  to  be  out  in  the  streets  after 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction.  They  were  forbidden  to  strike  a  white 
man  on  penalty  of  being  sold  out  of  the  province.  The 
marriage  of  blacks  with  whites  was  prohibited.  If  the 
man  was  white,  a  tine  of  five  pounds  was  required  of  him  ; 
and  fifty  pounds  was  the  fine  of  the  person  officiating ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  annulled.  But  on  a  revision  of  this 
law,  since  the  constitution  of  1780,  such  marriages  are  de¬ 
clared  absolutely  void. 

Some  of  the  owners  of  slaves  were  careful  to  instruct 
them  in  reading,  and  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  ; 
and  there  have  been  many  instances,  among  the  Africans 
here,  of  persons  who  have  profited  by  these  instructions, 
and  have  sustained  a  virtuous  and  exemplary  character. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished  here  by  public  opinion 
which  began  to  be  established  about  1765.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  several  per¬ 
sons,  who  before  had  entertained  sentiments  opposed  to  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  then  took  occasion  publicly  to  re¬ 
monstrate  against  the  inconsistency  of  contending  for  their 
own  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  other  people 
of  theirs.  Pamphlets  and  newspaper  essays  appeared  on 
the  subject ;  it  often  entered  into  the  conversation  of  re¬ 
flecting  people,  and  many,  who  had,  without  remorse,  been 
the  purchasers  of  slaves,  condemned  themselves,  and  re¬ 
tracted  their  former  opinion.  The  Quakers  were  zealous 
against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  by  their  means 
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the  writings  of  Anthony  Benezet  of  Philadelphia,  John 
Woodman  of  New  Jersey  and  others,  were  spread  through 
the  country.  Nathaniel  Appleton  and  James  Swan,  mer¬ 
chants  of  Boston,  and  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  distinguished  themselves  as  writers  ou  the  side  of 
liberty.  Those  ou  the  other  side  generally  concealed  their 
names  ;  but  their  arguments  were  not  suffered  to  rest  long 
without  au  answer.  The  controversy  began  about  the 
year  1766,  and  was  renewed  at  various  times  till  1773, 
when  it  was  very  warmly  agitated  and  became  a  subject 
of  forensic  disputation  at  the  public  cominencemeut  in  Har¬ 
vard  College. 

In  1767,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  slave  trade.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  "to  prevent  the  unnatural  and 
unwarrantable  custom  of  enslaving  mankind  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  into  the  province.”  In  its  progress  it 
was  changed  to  "an  act  for  laying  an  impost  on  negroes 
imported.”  It  was  so  altered  and  curtailed  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  then  the  upper  house,  that  the  other  house  was  of¬ 
fended  and  would  not  concur,  and  thus  it  failed.  Had 
it  passed  both  houses  in  any  form  whatever.  Governor 
Barnard  would  not  have  consented  to  it.  .  In  1773,  an¬ 
other  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made.  It  was  grounded 
on  a  petition  from  the  negroes,  which  was  read  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  June  23,  and  referred  to  the  next  session.  In 
January,  1774,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  entitled  "an  act  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  negroes,  and  others,  as  slaves 
into  this  province.”  It  passed  all  the  forms  in  the  two 
houses  and  was  laid  before  Governor  Hutchinson  for  his 
consent,  March  8.  On  the  next  day  the  assembly  was  pro¬ 
rogued  after  a  morose  message  from  the  governor,  between 
whom  and  the  two  houses  there  had  been  a  warm  contest 
on  other  subjects.  The  negroes  had  deputed  a  committee 
respectfully  to  solicit  the  governor’s  consent ;  but  he  told 
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tlieiu  that  his  instructions  forbade  it.  His  successor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Gage,  gave  them  the  same  answer,  when  they  waited 
on  him. 

Tlie  blacks  had  better  success  in  the  judicial  courts. 
A  pamphlet,  containing  the  case  of  a  negro  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  his  master  from  the  AVest  Indies  to  England, 
and  had  there  sued  for  and  obtained  his  freedom,  was  re¬ 
printed  here ;  and  this  encouraged  several  negroes  to  sue 
tlicir  masters  for  their  freedom,  and  for  recompense  for 
their  service  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  first  trial  of  this  kind  was  in  1770.  The  ne¬ 
groes  collected  money  among  themselves  to  carry  on  the 
suit  and  it  terminated  favorably  for  them.  Other  suits 
were  instituted  between  that  time  and  the  revolution  and 
the  juries  invariably  gave  their  verdict  in  favor  of  liberty. 
The  pleas  on  the  part  of  the  masters  were,  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  were  purchased  in  open  market,  and  bills  of  sale 
were  produced  in  evidence  ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province 
recognized  slavery  as  existing  in  it,  by  declaring  that  no 
})erson  should  manumit  his  slave  without  giving  bond  for 
his  maintenance,  etc.  On  the  part  of  the  blacks  it  was 
pleaded,  that  the  royal  charter  expressly  declared  all 
persons,  born  or  residing  in  the  province,  to  be  as  frees  as 
the  king’s  subjects  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  by  the  laws  of 
England  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province 
respecting  iin  evil  existing,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or 
regulate  it,  did  not  authorize  it ;  and  on  some  occasions 
the  [)lca  was  that,  though  the  slavery  of  the  parents  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  yet  no  disability  of  that  kind  could  descend  to 
children.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  public  opinion 
was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  that, 
in  some  of  the  country  towns,  votes  were  passed  in  town- 
meetings  that  they  would  have  no  slaves  among  them ; 
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and  that  they  would  not  exact  of  masters  any  Itonds  for 
the  maintenance  of  liberated  blacks  if  they  should  become 
incapable  of  suppportiii"  themselves. 

In  New  Hampshire,  those  blacks  who  enlisted  into  the 
army  for  three  years  were  entitled  to  the  same  bounty  as 
the  whites.  This  bounty  their  masters  received  as  the 
price  of  their  liberty,  and  then  delivered  up  their  bills  of 
sale,  and  gave  them  a  cei  tificate  of  manumission  and  those 
who  survived  the  three  years’  service  were  free. 

"  The  present  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1780.  The  first  article  of  the  declaration  of 
rights  asserts  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  This 
was  inserted  not  merely  as  a  moral  or  political  truth,  but 
with  a  particular  view  to  establish  the  liberation  of  the 
negroes  on  a  general  principle,  and  so  it  was  understood 
by  the  people  at  large ;  but  some  doubted  whether  this 
were  sufficient.  Many  of  the  blacks  taking  advantage  of 
the  public  opinion  and  of  this  general  assertion  in  the  bill 
of  rights,  asked  their  freedom  and  obtained  it.  Others 
took  it  without  leave.  Some  of  the  aged  and  intirm  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  continue  iu  the  families  where  they  had 
always  been  Avell  used,  and  experience  proved  that  they 
acted  rightly. 

"In  1781,  at  the  court  in  Worcester  county  an  indictment 
was  found  against  a  white  man  for  assaulting,  beating  and 
imprisoning  a  black.  He  was  tried  at  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  iu  1783.  His  defence  was  that  the  black  was 
his  slave,  and  that  the  beating,  etc.,  was  the  necessary  re¬ 
straint  and  correction  of  the  master.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  fined  forty  shillings.  This  decision  was  a  mortal 
wound  to  slavery  in  Massachusetts.” 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  established  its  constitution 
in  1783  ;  and  in  the  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights, 
it  is  asserted  that  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  inde- 
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pciulent.  The  construction  there  put  on  this  chiuse  is 
that  all  who  have  been  born  since  the  constitution  arc 
free,  lint  that  those  Avho  were  in  slavery  before  are  not 
lil)cratcd  by  it.  By  reason  of  this  construction  so  con¬ 
trary  to  every  sound  principle,  the  blacks  in  that  state  in 
tlie  census  of  1790  are  distinguished  into  free  and  slaves, 
there  being  no  Indians  residing  within  tliose  limits.  In 
the  same  census,  no  slaves  are  set  down  to  Massachusetts. 

Our  laws  place  the  blacks  upon  an  equality  with  the 
whites  in  every  respect.  The  same  i)rovision  is  made  b}’ 
the  [)ul)lic  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  for  those 
of  the  whites.  We  have  seen  in  our  public  schools  iu  this 
town  colored  males  and  females  who  have  maintained  an 
ccpial  standing  with  white  children  of  the  same  age.  In 
some  instances  they  have  excelled  so  as  generally  to  be  at 
the  top  of  their  classes. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  which  disqualilies 
them  from  electing  or  being  elected  to  otlice,  if  they  have 
the  other  qualitications  required  Avhich  may  be  obtained  by 
blacks  as  well  as  by  whites.  Some  of  them  exercise  the 
privilege  of  voting.  Instances  of  the  election  of  a  l)lack  to 
any  public  office  are  very  rare.  Many  years  ago  one  was 
chosen  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  town  where  he  resided.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  morals,  and  had  a  good  school 
education.  The  blacks  by  the  law  of  the  United  States 
arc  exempted  from  enrollment  in  the  militia.  In  the  time 
of  Shay’s  insurrection,  1786,  they  offered  their  service  to 
governor  Bowdoin  to  go  against  the  insurgents,  to  the  num- 
her  of  700,  but  the  council  did  not  advise  sending  them. 
With  respect  to  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse  between 
the  Idacks  and  whites,  I  will  quote  from  Prince  Hall,  who 
has  l)een  l)efore  referred  to  with  reference  to  the  date  of 
1795.  "Harmony  in  general  (says  ho)  prevails  between 
us  as  citizens,  for  the  good  law  of  the  land  does  oblige 
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every  one  to  live  peaceably  with  all  his  fellow-citizons, 
let  them  ho  black  or  white.  We  stand  on  a  level,  t hero- 
lore  ;  no  preeminence  can  he  claimed  on  either  side.  As 
to  onr  associatinjr,  there  are  here  (that  is  in  Boston)  :i 
groat  nnmher  of  worthy  good  men  and  good  citizens,  thal 
are  not  ashamed  to  take  an  African  by  the  hand  ;  hnt  yet 
there  an;  to  he  seen  the  weeds  of  pride,  envy,  tyranny 
and  scorn,  in  this  garden  of  peace,  liberty  and  erpiality.” 
The  candor  of  this  dark  statement  of  Mr.  Prince  Hall 
ciinnot  he  called  in  question.  There  are  ovei’y  where  some 
who  arc  prone  to  forget  that  of  one  blood  the  great  Crea¬ 
tor  made  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Prince  Hall  was  honored  by  being  made  grand  master 
of  a  lodge  of  tree  masons,  cojnposed  wholh'  of  blacks, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  African  Lodge.  It 
was  begun  in  1775  while  the  town  of  Boston  was  garri- 
soiK'd  by  British  troops ;  some  of  whom  had  a  lodge  and 
initiated  a  number  of  negroes.  After  the  peace  they  sent 
to  England  and  procured  a  charter,  under  the  aulhoriiy 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
EtHngliam.  In  1795  the  lodge  consisted  of  thirty  persons, 
and  care  was  taken  that  none  hut  those  of  a  good  moral 
character  were  admitted. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  BURYING 
GROUND  IN  DODGE’S  ROW  (NORTH  BEVERLY).* 

COPIED  BY  WELLINGTON  POOL,  AUGUST  18,  1882. 

1 1  EKE  LIES  Buried  |  the  body  of  |  M'  Phineas 
Dodge  |  who  departed  |  this  life  July,  |  19^^“  1759  in 
I  THE  72  YEAR.  I  OF'^ 

Here  lies  y®  body  of  |  Mr®.  Martha  Dodge  |  y® 
Wife  of  Mr.  \  Phineiias  Dodge  |  aviio  died  March  | 
Y®  31  1724  Aged  |  39  years. 

In  Memory  of  [  Capt.  Jacob  Dodge,  |  who  died  Dec. 
13*''  1792  I  in  the  77*'*  Year  |  of  his  Age. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dodge  |  Relict  of  |  Capt.  Jacol) 
Dodge,  1  died  Oct.  20,  1806,  |  JE.  80. 

Slic  died  in  hopes  of  a  glouiious  Immortality. 

Here  lies  Buried  |  the  body  of  |  Mr.  Amos  Dodge 
I  WHO  WAS  BORN  |  AUGUST  28  1717  |  AND  DEPARTED  | 
THIS  LIFE  Feb."''  27  |  1755  in  the  38  |  year  of  his  age. 

In  I  Memory  of  |  Mrs.  Hannah  Dodge  ]  wife  of  Lien. 
I  William  Dodge,  |  who  died  June  6,  |  1790  in  the  28 
I  year  of  her  |  Age. 

Pass  oil,  my  friends,  dry  up  your  tears 
I  must  lie  here  till  Christ  appears. 

Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due 
I’ve  paid  the  debt  and  so  must  you. 

In  Memory  of  |  IMrs.  Jerusha  Dodge  |  wife  of  Lieu.  | 
William  Dodge  ]  who  died  |  Sept.  15  1805.  |  tE.  45  | 


'TliiH  gi-oiiiiil  lies  a  little  snutli  of  the  W’enham  line,  and  has  itrobably  been  used 
<liiite  as  niuch  by  the  people  of  W'enham  Neck,  ns  by  the  people  of  “the  Row.”  See 
appendix  foe  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

'•*  Crumbled  off. 
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by  her  side  is  Axor  |  her  son  who  died  j  Oct.  4  1805.  | 
JEt  9  years. 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  pains  are  o’er, 

We  soon  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  |  ^fs  Elizabeth  Dodge  }  Wife 
OP  Mr.  Parker  |  Dodge  who  died  |  Decem*  y®  25  1715 
I  Aged  24  years  j  Blessed  are  they  y^  j  Di  in  y“ 
Lord. 


Here  lyes  y®  body"  |  of  Samuel  Dodge  |  Sex"  who 

DEPARTED  |  THIS  LIFE  IN  IPSWICH  |  UPON  Y®  4"'"  DAY'  OF  | 

Decem*^“  Anno  Do.m.  |  1705  in  y®  |  Year  op  His 
Age. 

Here  Lyeth  y®  liody  of  Mary  |  Dodge  wife  to  Sam" 
Dodge  who  |  died  Aug*‘  y®  G"'  1717  |  Aged  73  yeai’s. 

Here  lies  y®  |  Body  of  Ame  |  Dodge  who  |  Died 
March  y®  |  29™  1719  in  ye  |  3G™  y*  of  Her  Age. 


>  Footsione. 


IN  dodge’s  row  (north  BEVERLY).  Ill 

HkUE  lies  Y*=  I  BODY  OF  Mr.  ]  JoSIAll  DoDGE  |  WHO 
DIED  JaNU-  I  ARY  Y®  ID  1714  |  AGED  50  YEARS  ]  If  WE 
BKLIEVE  I  AS  ClIRIST  HATH  SAID  |  Al  SHALL  ARISE  |  Y^ 
HERE  ARE  LAID.^ 

Here  Lyeth  y®  body  |  of  Sarah  y®  wife  |  Formerly  to 
Josiah  I  Dodge  who  March  |  y®  17‘'’  died  1720-30  |  in  y® 
()()"’  year  of  |  her  Age. 


Here  Lieth  y®  Body  of  |  M®  Andrew  Dodge  |  AVIio 
died  February  y®  |  17^''  1747-8  in  y®  72'"’  |  year  of  his 
Age. 

Here  lies  the  |  Body  of  Sarah  Dod  |  gc  the  Wife 
of  And  I  REW  Dodge  Ho  die  |  d  in  y®  6  of  June  |  in 
ye  gQTii  Year  |  of  Har  Age.  |  1734. 

Here  lyes  the  |  bodi  of  Hannah  |  Fisk  the  wife 
OF  I  Andrew  Dodge  |  Ho  died  in  the  30  |  year  of  Har 
Age  I  December  2“  |  1703. 

Here  lieth  |  body  of  |  anna  Dodge  y'  ]  daugh- 


<  Lies  on  the  ground. 


°  Crumbled  off. 
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ter  of  Andrew  |  Dodge  that  he  had  |  hy  his  first  wife  | 
she  died  Aprel  y®  19  |  1704. 

Noth.  The  ubuve  is  ou  the  headstoue  ;ind  tlie  fullowiiig  is  un  the  ibutstone  tu 
the  same  grave. 

Here  |  Lieth  y®  body  of  [  Hannah  Dodge  |  She  died  in 
ye  I  5  hft  year  of  har  [  Age  Aprel  y®  19  |  1704. 

y®  Body  of 
)odge  wife  to 
ob  Dodge  who  D’d® 

)ecember  y®  19“'  1740  |  in  y®  29“'  year  of  her  Age  |  Also 
Jacob  their  son  died  y®  |  29“'  Aged  All  days. 

Heke  lies  y“  body  of  Mu.  |  Baknabas  Dodge  who 
DIED  I  OCTOBEU  Y®  11  1739  Y®  33  YEAU  |  OF  HIS  AGE 
WITH  HIS  4  ciiiL^  I  Uiz :  Maktha  Lucy  Hepiizi  |  Rogeus 
Dodges  Maktha  died  |  Decem®“  y®  19  1730,  in  y“  8 
year  I  OF  HER  Age  Lucy  died  Decem®  |  y®  14  1736  in 
Y®  5  YEAR  OF  her  |  AGE  HePHZI  DIED  JANUARY  Y®  27  | 
1737  IN  Y®  3  YEAR  OF  AgE  |  RoGERS  DIED  JULY  Y® 
26,  I  1736  AGED  14  (?)  DAYS. 

an  to 
And  M'^* 

(nee  Dodge^ 

Who  died  Jannr  y  |  y®  22''  1725-6,  {  Aged  8  weeks. 

Here  lies  |  y®  body  of  |  Mr.  Richard  |  Dodge  y®  3® 
I  WHO  DIED  July  |  y®  7  1739  |  ®  d  70  years 

Here  lies  y®  |  Bodey  of  ;Mrs.  |  Martha  Dodge  |  y® 
Wife  of  Mr.  |  Richar*  Dodge  ]  y®  3®  Who  |  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  Y®  29  17*  IN  I  Y®  69  Y®  OF  I  Her  Age. 


•  The  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  stone  is  gone.  Wcuhain  Church  Records 
give  the  names  Sarali  wife  of  Jacob  Dodge. 

’  The  upper  left  hand  comer  of  llte  stone  is  gone.  Wenham  Church  Recortls 
give  Prudence,  ilaughtcr  to  Joseph  and  Prudence  Dodge. 

‘  Crumbled  off. 
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Here  lies  Buried  |  the  Body  of  |  Lieu*.  Richard 
Dodge  ;  |  who  departed  this  Lite  |  May  y®  ll***  1778,  iu 
ye  I  75111  Yem-  of  iiig  Age. 

Richard  Sou  to 
»  Richard  &  M 
Dodge  y* 
i  ober  y® 

Tabitha  dau®  |  M''  Richard  and  |  M"  Mary  Dodge  | 
Died  Febir^'  the  |  23**  1727  in  |  her  2"**  year. 

Prudence  dau*  |  M'’  Richard  &  M(")  |  IMary  Dodge 
died  I  Octo**  |  y®  5  17  |  In  her  3  y(ear) 

Abraham  Sou  to  |  Mr  Richard  and  M”  |  Mary  Dodge 
Died  I  Sep*“'’  25“*  1725  |  Aged  3  Mouths. 


In  memory  of  |  Mrs.  Lydia  Dodge  |  wife  of  |  Mr. 
Nicholas  Dodge  |  who  died  |  Sep.  27  1805.  |  30  | 


•  Crumbled  off. 

>0  Weiiham  Ctiurch  records  give  1737. 
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By  her  side  is  Lucy  there  da  |  lighter  who  died  sep.  15 
1805  I  ^t  18  months. 

Farewell  my  dear  husband,  saith  she 
Now  from  your  kind  bosom  I  leap ; 

With  Jesus  my  bridegroom  to  be. 

My  flesh  in  the  tomb  for  to  sleep. 

Here  lies  Buried  |  the  Body  of  |  M®*  Prudence  | 
Dodge  wife  of  M®  |  William  Dodge  |  who  died  Au¬ 
gust  I  YE  5™  1737  IN  Y*  57™  I  Year  of  her  Age. 

Here  Lyeth  y®  body  |  of  Tabatha  Goolsmith  j  “  Zacheus 
Goolsmith  |  who  died  October  |  y®  8  1726  in  17  | 
year  of  her  Age. 

“udrew 

Dodge 

1747-8 

Here  Lies  |  y®  body  of  Marth^  |  Edwards  dafter 
I  OF  Mr.  Joseph  |  Edwards  died  |  in  August  1726  | 
in  Y®  2  YEAR  I  OF  HER  AGE. 

In  Memory  of  |  Mr.  Jacob  Edwards  Jim'  |  who  de¬ 
parted  this  Life  |  Feb.  1**  1800  in  the  27“*  |  year  of  his 
age. 

Weep  not  my  friends  dry  up  your  tears 
1  must  lie  here  till  Christ  appears. 

He  when  alive  all  vice  did  shun,  ' 

Straight  in  the  path  of  virtue  run ; 

And  now  he  reaps  a  full  reward 
In  endless  glory  with  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  |  Mr.  Abraham  Edwards,  |  who  died  | 
Nov.  17,  1800  I  ^t.  52. 

Farewell  conflicting  hopes  and  fears 
Where  lights  and  shades  alternate  dwell 
How  bright  the  unchanging  morn  appears 
Farewell,  inconstant  world  farewell. 


»  Wife  of  Zacheus  Goldsmith,  jr.,  in  Wenham  church  records. 
»  Broken  stone  lying  on  the  ground. 
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In  Memory  of  |  Mrs.  Prudence,  |  wife  of  |  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Edwards,  |  &  Mr.  Joseph  Langdall  j  who  died  | 
Nov.  2,  1832,  aged  72  years  &  6  mos. 

Write  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  Lord,  from  henceforth, 
yea  saith  the  spirit;  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

They  die  in  Jesus  and  are  blest. 

How  kind  their  slumbers  are. 

From  sufferings  and  from  sins  released. 

And  freed  from  every  snare. 

BetseyCleves  I  Died  |  June  9, 1851.  |  Aged66yr’s  | 
William  Edwards  |  Died  at  Plattshurg,  N.  Y.  |  Nov.  24, 
1813,  I  Aged  21  y’rs  ]  Col.  |  Jacob  D.  Edw'ards,  |  Died 
at  Boston,  Mass.  |  June  24, 1847,  |  Aged  47  y’rs  |  Daugh¬ 
ter  &  sons  of  I  Abraham  &  Prudence  |  Edwards. 

jonah  I  DodGe’®  |  SARah  |  DodGe*®. 

APPENDIX. 

[Copy.] 

To  All  People,  to  whom  these  Presents  may  come.  We  Jonathan 
Dodge,  Weaver,  Edward  Dodge  Husbandman  &  Mark  Dodge  Hus- 
baiulinan  All  of  Beverly  in  the  County  of  Essex  within  His  Majesties 
Province  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Send  Greeting, 
Know  ye  tliat  whereas  our  Honoured  Grandfather  Richard  Dodge  late 
of  said  Beverly  deceased  did  in  his  lifetime  Set  ai>«rt  &  appoint  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  land  lying  in  said  Beverly  for  a  Burying  place  for  himself 

posterity.  Which  Land  is  bounded  as  folluweth,  beginning  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  Shrub  Appletree,  &  so  running  Easterly,  Six  Pole  &  five  foot, 
and  then  turning  Northerly  Thirteen  Pole,  &  then  turning  Westerly 
four  Pole  near  the  Plogh’d  way,  and  then  running  Southerly  fourteen 
Pole  to  the  Bounds  first  mention’d :  Which  parcel  of  Land  has  been 
ever  since  used  by  y«  Descendants  of  said  Richard  Dodge  &  others  for 
a  Burying- Place,  We  therefore  ye  said  Jonathan  Dodge  Edward  Dodge, 
&  Mark  Dodge  do  by  these  presents  confirm  &  establish  the  said  Priv- 
iledge  of  burying  in  j*  said  Land  unto  Andrew  Dodge  of  Beverly,  Phin- 
ehas  Dodge  &  Nehemialt  Dodge  Josiah  &  Thomas  Dodge  all  of  Wenham, 
Robert  Dodge  and  others,  the  children  of  Ebenezer  Dodge  late  of  Bev- 


Oil  common  slabi^toues. 
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erly  dec<i,  being  y®  Descendants  of  our  late  Uncle  John  Dodge  De¬ 
ceased  :  Richard  Dodge  of  Ipswich,  Daniel  Dodge  &  William  Dodge, 
botli  of  Wenham,  being  y®  sons  of  our  late  Uncle  Richard  Dodge  de¬ 
ceased,  Parker  &  Samuel  Dodge,  both  of  Ipswich  y«  sons  of  our  late 
Uncle  Samuel  Dodge  deceased,  Joseph  Dodge,  Jonah  Dodge,  Elisha 
Dodge  &  Nathaniel  Dodge  all  of  Beverly,  y®  sons  of  our  late  Uncle 
Joseph  Dodge  deceased,  unto  them  &  their  Posterity  forever,  as  also 
unto  our  Neighbours,  Thomas  Edwards  &  Benj’»  Edwards  both  of 
Wenham,  unto  them,  and  their  Posterity  forever.  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
together  with  ourselves  &  our  Posterity  the  said  parcel  or  piece  of  Laud 
for  the  use  abovementioned,  &  for  that  only  for  ever;  without  any  let 
molestation  or  hindrance  from  us  or  from  any  hereafter  claiming  by 
or  under  us,  together  with  a  convenient  way  to  y®  said  Burying  Place. 

In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  &  Seals  this 
24th  day  of  February  Anno  Domini  1730-1.  In  y®  4th  year  of  y®  reign 
of  King  George  y®  Second,  of  Great  Brittain,  France,  &  Ireland  &c. 
Signed,  Sealed,  &  Delivered 

In  presence  of  The  words  between  L.  17,  &  18,  Robert  Dodge 
&  others  ye  children  of  Ebenezer  Dodge  late  of 
Joseph  Edwards  Beverly  dec’d  were  interlined  before  Sealing  & 
Delivery. 

Excepting  The  Apple  Jonathan  Dodge  [seal] 
John  Dodge  Trees  within  The  Bur- 

ing  place  before  Sign-  Edward  Dodge  [seal] 
Richard  Dodge  Ing  and  Sealing'® 

Mark  Dodge  [seal] 
Essex  Sc  March  y*  13“*,  1731  (2 
Jonathan  Dodge  Edward  Dodge  and 
Mark  Dodge  Acknowledged  this  Instrument 
to  be  their  Act  act  and  Deed  before. 

Symonds  Epes  Justice  Peace. 

An  Agreement  made  this  Twenty  fourth  day  of  February  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  &  Thirty,  Thirty  one  Be¬ 
tween  Andrew  Dodge,  Phinehas  Dodge,  Nehemiali  Dodge,  Josiah 
Dodge  Thomas  Dodge  &  Robert  Dodge,  y®  son  &  Grandsons  of  John 
Dodge,  late  of  Beverly  in  y«  county  of  Essex  in  the  Province  of  y®  Mass- 
achusetts-bay  in  New  England ;  Richard  Dodge,  Daniel  Dodge  &  Wil¬ 
liam  Dodge  sous  of  Richard  Dodge  late  of  Wenham  in  y®  County  and 
Province  aforesaid;  Jonathan  Dodge,  Edward  Dodge,  &  Mark  Dodge 
of  s’d  Beverly  sons  of  Edward  Dodge  late  of  s’d  Beverly;  Parker  Dodge 
&  Samuel  Dodge,  sons  of  Samuel  Dodge  late  of  Ipswich  in  the  County 
&  province  aforesaid  deceased ;  Joseph  Dodge,  Jonah  Dodge,  Elisha 


■*  In  another  hand. 
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Dodge,  &  Nathaniel  Dodge  Sons  of  Joseph  Dodge  late  of  said  Beverly 
deceased;  Thomas  Edwards  &  Benjamin  Edwards,  both  of  said  Wen- 
ham,  being  Seven  Families  so  to  be  considered,  testifleth.  That  They 
mutually  engage  by  these  presents  to  build  a  good  Sufficient  Stone¬ 
wall,  about  the  Burying-Place  in  Beverly  Belonging  to  y«  s’d  Dodge’s 
&  Edwards’  within  Fifteen  Months  from  the  day  of  y«  date  hereof : 
Each  family  to  set  up  Five  Pole  &  Five  Foot  of  said  stone  wall  within 
that  Term  of  Fifteen  months  on  Penalty  of  forfeiting  The  Sum  of  Forty 
Shillings  to  be  paid  to  any  of  ye  other  families,  which  shall  prosecute 
the  default,  we  do  oblige  likwise  our  Selves  &  our  Posterity,  to  re¬ 
pair  annually  the  Defects  &  Ruins,  that  may  happen  in  said  Stone¬ 
wall,  Each  family  its  proportion,  on  penalty  of  the  above  mention’d 
forfeiture,  as  also  to  maintain  a  convenient,  &  decent  Gate  to  the  Said 
Burying  Place  on  Penalty  of  forfeiting  what  may  be  thought  reasonable 
by  three  judicious  &  indifferent  Persons,  to  those  of  us  who  shall  be  at 
ye  cost  &  charge  of  setting  it  up  &  keeping  it  in  repair. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  &  seals  the  day 
&  year  first  above-written. 

Signed  Sealed  &  Deliv<i.  His 

In  presence  of  Tho®.  V  Edwards  [seal] 

Thomas  Dodge  Andrew  Dodge  [seal]  mark 

John  Dodge  pr.  ?]  Jonah  Dodge  [seal]  Rich<l  Dod  [seal] 

[seal]  Elisha  Dodge  [seal]  Dan**.  Dodge  [seal] 
Rice  Knowlton  [seal]  Jonathan  Dodge  [seal]  William  Dodge  [seal] 
Nchemlah  Dodge  [seal]  Edward  Dodge  [seal]  Josiah  Dodge  [seal] 
Robert  Dodge  [seal]  Mark  Dodge  [seal]  Thomas  Dodge  [seal] 
Richard  Dodge  jr.[8EAL]  Parker  Dodge  [seal]  Benjamin  Edwards 

[seal]  Samuel  Dodge  [seal]  [seal] 

“  The  agreement  for  fencing  the  burying  Place.”*’ 

COPY  OF  DEEDS  OF  ADDITIONAL  LAND  FOR  THE 
BURYING  GROUND,  RECORDED  IN  THE  ESSEX 
REGISTRY  OF  DEEDS. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we  Joseph 
Langdell  of  Wenham  iu  the  county  of  Essex  and  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  yeoman,  and  William  Morgan  of 
New  Boston  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough  and  state  of 
New  Hampshire  cordwainer  and  Esther  his  wife  in  her 
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right,  and  Ezra  Langdell  yeoman  and  Rebecca  Codman 
widow  both  of  Mount  Vernon  in  said  county  of  Hillsbor¬ 
ough,  do  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Fifty-three 
dollars  and  twelve  cents  lawful  Money  to  us  paid  by  Syl¬ 
vester  Wilkins  housewright,  Benjamin  Edwards  2d  cord- 
wainer,  John  Edwards  junior  yeoman,  Ezra  Edwards 
yeoman  and  Asa  B.  Edwards  yeoman  all  of  Beverly  in  said 
county  of  Essex,  and  Nicholas  Dodge  yeoman,  William 
Dodge  yeoman,  John  T.  Dodge  yeoman,  Isaac  Dodge 
Gentleman,  Downing  Gentle  yeoman,  William  Brown 
yeoman  Abraham  Dodge  yeoman,  Nehemiah  Standley 
yeoman,  Timothy  Higgins  mariner,  Abraham  Knowlton 
yeoman,  John  Cleaves  yeoman,  Simon  Dodge  yeoman, 
Benjamin  Edwards  yeoman,  Jacob  Dodge  yeoman,  Nich¬ 
olas  Dodge  junior,  gentleman,  Peter  Dodge  yeoman,  Aaron 
Lee,  yeoman,  Sally  Hooker  widow,  and  John  Dodge  yeo¬ 
man  of  Hamilton  in  the  county  of  Essex,  all  of  Wenham 
in  said  county  of  Essex,  excepting  said  John  Dodge,  in 
equal  proportion,  the  receipt  whereof  we  do  hereby  ac¬ 
knowledge,  do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey 
and  confirm  unto  the  said  Sylvester  Wilkins,  Benjamin 
Edwards  2d,  John  Edwards,  Ezra  Edwards,  Asa  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Nicholas  Dodge,  William  Dodge,  John  T.  Dodge, 
Isaac  Dodge,  Downing  Gentle,  William  Brown,  Abraham 
Dodge,  Nehemiah  Standley,  Timothy  Higgins,  Abraham 
Knowlton,  John  Cleaves,  Simon  Dodge,  Benjamin  Ed¬ 
wards,  Jacob  Dodge,  Nicholas  Dodge,  junior,  Peter  Dodge, 
Aaron  Lee,  Sally  Hooker,  and  John  Dodge  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  as  tenants  in  common  and  their  respective  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  a  certain  piece  of  land  for  a  burying 
yard  situated  in  Beverly  aforesaid  containing  about  eighty- 
five  poles  of  land  and  the  said  land  is  bounded  as  follows, 
viz. ;  beginning  at  the  sonthwesternmost  corner  thereof 
against  the  southeasternmost  corner  of  the  old  Burying 
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yard,  so  called,  thence  running  northerly  by  the  said  old 
burying  yard  there  measuring  ten  poles,  thence  running 
easterly  by  the  land  of  the  said  grantors  there  measuring 
eight  poles,  thence  running  southerly  by  land  of  the  heirs  of 
Asa  Dodge  deceased  there  measuring  ten  poles,  thence  run¬ 
ning  westerly  by  land  of  said  grantors  there  measuring 
nine  poles  to  the  bounds  tirst  mentioned,  with  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging. 

Excepting  and  reserving  to  the  said  Joseph  Langdell  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  one  undivided  twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  said  granted  and  conveyed  premises  to  be  held  in 
common  with  the  aforesaid  grantees  for  the  same  purposes 
aforesaid.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  granted  and 
bargained  premises  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
thereof  to  them  the  said  grantees  aforenamed  as  tenants  in 
common  and  to  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
to  their  own  use  and  behoof  forever,  excepting  the  reserve 
as  aforesaid.  And  we  the  said  Joseph  Langdell,  William 
Morgan,  Esther  Morgan,  Rebecca  Codniau,  and  Ezra 
Langdell  respectively  for  ourselves  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators  do  covenant  with  the  grantees  afore¬ 
named  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns  that  we  are  law¬ 
fully  seized  in  fee  of  the  premises,  that  they  are  free  of  all 
incumbrances  and  that  we  have  good  right-to  sell  and  con¬ 
vey  the  same  to  the  said  grantees  aforenamed,  to  hold  as 
aforesaid ;  and  that  we  will  and  our  respective  heirs,  ex¬ 
ecutors  and  administrators  shall  warrant  and  defend  the 
same  to  the  said  grantees  beforeuamed  their  respective 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  against  the  lawful  claims  and 
demands  of  all  persons  excepting  the  said  reserve  to  said 
Joseph  aforesaid.  And  I  Rebecca  Dodge  of  said  Beverly 
Avidow,  in  considei’ation  of  two  dollars  to  me  paid  by  the 
aforenamed  grantees,  the  receipt  Avhereof  I  do  hereby  ac¬ 
knowledge,  I  do  hereby  grant,  release,  remise  and  forever 
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quit  claim  unto  the  atbrenauied  grantees  respectively  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest, 
estate,  use,  improvement,  claims  and  demands  whatever 
that  I  now  have  in  and  to  the  afo redescribed  granted 
premises. 

In  witness  whereof  we  the  said  Joseph  Langdell, 
William  ^lorgan,  Esther  Morgan,  Ezra  Langdell,  Rebecca 
Codman  and  Rebecca  Dodge  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
and  seals  this  twelfth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

N.  B.,  there  Avas  eleven  words  interlined  before  signed 
and  sealed. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us  1 
Emme  Smith  >  by  said  Joseph  )  ^ 

Jonathan  Smith  5  Langdell  >  ^ 

James  Ray  a  forWilliam  Morgan,  Esther  Morgan, 

Mark  D.  Perkins  5  Ezra  Langdell  and  Rebecea  Codman. 

Joseph  Langdell  [Seal] 

William  Morgan  [Seal] 

her 

Esther  x  Morgan  [Seal] 
mark 

Ezra  Langdell  [Seal] 

Rebecca  Codman  [Seal] 

[Essex  Reg.  Deeds,  237 — 204.]  [Seal] 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  I  Joseph 
Langdell  of  Wenham  in  the  county  of  Essex  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  yeoman,  and  Sylvester  Wil¬ 
kins  of  Beverly  in  the  county  and  commonwealth  aforesaid 
house  wright,  and  William  Morgan  of  New  Boston  in  the 
county  of  Hillsborough  and  State  of  Noav  Hampshire  cord- 
waiuer,  and  Esther  his  wife  in  her  right,  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  nine  dollars  52  cents  paid  to  us  by  Benja¬ 
min  Edwards  of  Wenham  aforesaid  and  twenty-four  others 
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of  the  proprietors  of  the  burying  ground  in  Beverly  being 
tenants  in  common,  the  receipt  whereof  we  do  hereby  ac¬ 
knowledge,  do  hereby  give,  grant,  sell  and  convey  unto 
the  said  proprietors  severally  and  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  said  Beverly  containing  fifteen 
rods  and  three  fourths,  bounded  southerly  by  the  highway 
half  a  rod,  then  easterly  by  land  formerly  of  Asa  B. 
Edwards  and  the  heirs  of  Asa  Dodge  deceased ;  then 
northerly  to  the  burying  ground,  thence  westerly  by  the 
said  burying  ground,  and  the  heirs  of  Mark  Dodge  de¬ 
ceased  and  the  said  Sylvester  Wilkins  to  the  bound  first 
mentioned.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said 
proprietors  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  their  use  and  benefit 
forever.  And  we  do  covenant  with  the  said  proprietors 
their  heirs  and  assigns  that  we  are  lawfully  seized  in  fee 
of  the  premises ;  that  they  are  free  of  all  incumbrances  ; 
that  we  have  good  right  to  sell  and  convey  the  same  to 
the  said  proprietors  and  their  heirs  and  assigns ;  and  that 
we  will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  to  the  said  proprie¬ 
tors  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  against  the  lawful  claims 
of  all  persons.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands  and  seals  this  thirteenth  day  of  June  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Signed,  Scaled  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us  ) 

Israel  Friend  Isaac  Woodberry  junr.  > 

Joseph  Laugdell  .  .  [seal] 

Sylvester  Wilkins  .  .  [  “  ] 

[  “  ] 
[  “  ] 

Essex  ss.  July  6,  1815.  Then  the  within  named  Joseph 
Langdell  and  Sylvester  Wilkins  personally  acknowledged 
the  above  instrument  to  be  their  free  act  and  deed, 
before  me  Isaac  Woodbury  junr.  Justice  of  Peace. 
Essex  ss.  Received  July  27,  1824,  recorded  and  examined 
by  Amos  Choate  Reg.  [Essex  Reg.  Deeds,  236 — 70.] 
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PART  I. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bailey  Bartlett  Jarvis  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  commenced  life  as  an  importing  merchant ;  the 
same  business  in  which  his  father  had  been  engaged. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  biographical  notice  of 
him. 

"Living  in  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Bartlett  early  mingled  in  political  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  John  Adams,  and  a  fellow  boarder  with  him  and 
Samuel  Adams  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
and  was  present  at  Congress  Hall  when  the  declaration  of 
Independence  was  first  proclaimed.  He  represented  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  in  the  house  of  Representatives  in 
1783,  and  the  county  of  Essex  in  the  Senate  in  1789. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1789,  he  was  appointed  High  SherifT 
of  Essex  Co.  Governor  Hancock  presented  him  the  com¬ 
mission  in  person,  and  stated  to  him  that  he  did  it  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  as  it  was  the  only  nomination  during 
his  administration  that  met  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
his  Council.  He  held  this  oflice  for  forty  years,  until  his 
death  in  1830.  He  was  kind  and  indulgent  almost  to  a 
fault ;  and  his  purse  often  paid  the  exactions  of  an  unfeel- 
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ill"  creditor,  rather  than  suffer  a  poor  debtor  to  be  impris¬ 
oned.  In  all  cases  of  diflSculty  he  was  firm,  fearless, 
immovable.  Such  was  the  public  life  of  this  amiable, 
honest,  faithful,  unostentatious,  public  servant.” 

In  1786  he  married  Miss  Peggy  Leonard  AVhite  of 
Newburyport,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Peregi’ine  White,  the 
first  white  child  born  at  Plymouth,  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  She  was  a  refined  and  beautiful  young  lady 
of  seventeen,  fair  as  a  lily,  with  the  rose  on  her  cheek, 
lilue  eyes,  fine  auburn  hair,  and  cherry  lips. 

Her  elder  sister  was  said  to  be  even  more  beautiful  than 
herself.  When  only  fifteen,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Mr.  Hazen,  met  her  at  Newburyport,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  offered  himself  in  marriage.  Her  mother 
thought  her  too  young  for  an  engagement,  and  decidedly 
refused  the  ofter,  though  she  had  no  objection  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  waited  patiently  a  year,  then  renewed  his 
proposals  and  was  accepted.  They  were  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried. 

Before  his  marriage,  Mr.  Bartlett  made  large  additions 
in  more  modern  style  to  his  deceased  father’s  house,  in 
which  he  resided.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac  river,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  on  the  site 
of  the  house  where  the  Johnsons  had  lived,  when  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians. 

Strange  legends  hung  around  the  old  mansion.  The 
red  man  had  lieen  there  with  his  tomahawk  thirsting  for 
blood  ;  a  mother  had  been  tomahawked  in  the  garden,  but 
preserved  her  infant  by  secreting  it  under  her  clothing, 
where  after  the  massacre  was  over  it  was  found  living. 
Two  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  children  were  saved  by  a  faithful 
domestic,  by  hiding  them  under  a  wash-tub  in  the  cellar. 
The  daughter  thus  rescued  married  Dr.  Bailey  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Hon.  Bai¬ 
ley  Bartlett. 
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This  old  family  mansion  was  three  stories  high ;  the 
upper  stories  having  gable  windows  of  the  ancient  pat¬ 
tern,  which  opened  upon  a  balcony,  that  extended  across 
the  front,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  smooth 
and  beautiful  river.  It  was  built  of  brick,  painted  straw- 
color.  Woodbines  clambered  over  it  in  luxuriant  growth, 
and  in  later  years  half  covered  the  front  of  the  house. 
They  climbed  to  the  very  roof  and  fell  in  graceful  festoons 
over  the  balcony,  veiling  it  from  observation  in  the  street 
below.  Here  the  birds  resorted  to  build  their  nests  ;  the 
children  played  "hide  and  seek”  and  other  games,  and 
lovers  whispered  their  vows  and  mutual  sympathies.  To 
this  abode  Mr.  Bartlett  brought  his  fair  young  bride ; 
whose  ladylike  and  elegant  deportment,  hospitality,  grace 
and  courtesy,  rendered  her  home  attractive  to  her  hus¬ 
band  and  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

As  she  ripened  into  maturer  years  she  became  a  true 
lady  of  the  olden  school.  Her  taste,  love  of  neatness  and 
order,  and  devoted  piety,  exerted  a  strong  influence  over 
her  children  and  household  through  life. 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  sister  Elizabeth,  a  gentle,  amiable  and 
lovely  girl  of  twenty,  had  married  Col.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk,  the  grandson  of  the  hero  of  Louisburg,  General 
Sir  William  Pepperell.  She  died  two  years  after  her 
marriage,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Mary  Pepperell,  who 
was  born  in  1780.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  warmly  attached  to 
his  sister,  and  as  Col.  Sparhawk  had  several  children  by 
his  first  marriage,  Mr.  Bartlett  succeeded  in  persuading 
her  father  to  permit  little  Mary  to  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  her  grandmother  Bartlett,  where  she  was  cherished 
with  the  fondest  love  by  her  uncle  and  grandmother. 

As  yeai’s  developed  her  character,  she  became  remark¬ 
able  for  her  sweet,  kind  and  conscientious  disposition,  and 
for  her  fondness  for  study  and  self  improvement.  After 
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the  death  of  her  grandmother  she  lived  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt  Bartlett,  and  the  latter  loved  her  as  a  younger 
sister.  A  remarkably  strong  attachment  was  formed  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  was  manifested  by  the  niece  in  untir¬ 
ing  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  towards  her  aunt  and 
children.  They  united  with  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott’s  church 
together  in  1802. 

A  story  is  related  of  Mrs.  Bartlett  which  illustrates  the 
elaborate  manner  in  which  the  ladies  dressed  their  hair  at 
that  period.  In  her  early  married  life  she  went  to  Boston 
to  visit  some  friends  and  to  attend  Commencement  at 
Harvard  College ;  then  a  grand  dress  occasion,  as  her 
brother  was  to  graduate  that  year. 

The  barbers  were  so  much  in  demand  that  not  one  could 
be  obtained  on  the  morning  of  Commencement  day,  and 
Mrs.  Bartlett  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  her  hair 
dressed  the  evening  before,  so  that,  when  the  pile  of  head 
gear  had  once  been  completed,  she  was  obliged  to  obtain 
what  rest  she  could  in  an  easy  chair  thi’ough  the  night. 
This  proves  that  elegant  ladies  were  in  those  days,  as  in  the 
present  period,  swayed  by  the  goddess  of  fashion  as  well, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  they  did  not 
wear  so  many  flounces  and  furbelows,  and  their  rich  and 
superb  brocades  were  kept  for  gala  days  only,  and 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter.  They  wore  im¬ 
mense  calashes,  made  of  green  silk  and  whalebone,  to  ride 
in,  and  for  covering  the  tall  and  stately  head  dress.  The 
calash  was  easily  taken  off  and  folded  up.  They  also 
carried  very  large  fans,  partly  as  a  screen ;  and  in  travel¬ 
ling  wore  green  silk  tissue  veils  wrapped  closely  over  the 
face  to  protect  the  complexion  from  sun  and  wind.  In 
full  dress  they  wore  a  square  low-necked  polonaise  with 
handsome  lace  around  the  neck  and  a  large  showy  neck¬ 
lace,  or  string  of  beads.  The  sleeve  was  tight  at  the  el- 
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l)()w,  then  a  deep  rutHe  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
and  a  deep  fall  of  rich  laee  under  it  which  gracefully  veiled 
the  arm  in  part.  The  polonaise  was  open  in  front,  and 
displayed  either  a  rieh  quilted  satin  petticoat,  or  a  skirt  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

In  1787,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  tirst  child  was  horn 
and  was  named  Anna  Bailey.  After  this  their  family 
increased  rapidly.  Eliza,  Margaret,  Sarah  and  Harriet, 
were  added  to  it.  Then  their  first  son  was  born,  Bailey. 
Then  Catherine  Leonard,  Edwin,  Ahby  Osgood,  Charles 
Leonard,  Mary  Augusta,  Francis,  and  finally,  Louisa 
Amelia,  in  Oct.,  1809.  Tavo  children  died  in  infancy. 
Thirteen  lived  to  gi'OAV  up.  In  the  infancy  of  her  first 
children  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  highly  favored  in  securing  the 
services  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful  American  girl  named 
Dennis,  who  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  her 
mistress  and  family,  Avatching  over  the  children,  teaching 
and  directing  the  servants,  and  having  a  general  sui)er- 
vision  over  the  household.  She  Avas  married  in  middle 
life,  hut,  her  husband  soon  dying  of  consumption,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  good  master  and  mistress,  to  Avhose  interests 
she  devoted  herself  uiu’cservedly,  until  the  family  became 
dissolved  by  death  and  marriages,  and  the  house  was  given 
up.  Then  the  grateful  children  provided  a  home  for  her, 
and  smoothed  her  last  days,  she  in  return  loving  them  all 
as  if  they  Avere  her  oAvn  children,  thus  furnishing  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  true  example  of  old-fashioned  domestics  as  they 
formerly  existed  in  Ncav  England.  They  identified  them¬ 
selves  Avith  the  interests  of  their  employers  and  their 
greatest  pride  Avas  to  sustain  the  honor  and  promote  the 
Avcll-being  of  the  family. 

ThcAvise  and  good  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  Avho  attained 
the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years  Avith  unim¬ 
paired  faculties,  took  a  girl  on  trial  for  a  short  time  and 
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she  proved  a  faithful  and  excellent  friend,  remaining  in  the 
household  for  fifty  years,  until  after  the  death  of  the  aged 
doctor.  Another  remained  in  the  family  for  seventy 
years ! 

]Mr.  Leonard  White,  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  brother,  resided  in 
his  father’s  house,  next  to  Mr.  Bartlett’s  and  married  Miss 
Dalton  of  Newburyport,  of  an  old  and  highly  respected 
family.  Mr.  White  was  cashier  of  the  Merrimac  Bank, 
and  remarkable  for  his  uprightness  and  integrity  ;  for  his 
amiable  disposition,  fine  appearance  and  courteous  man¬ 
ners.  Barely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  call  in  to  sec 
his  sister  in  the  evening.  As  his  children  grew  up,  they 
too  became  pleasant  companions  for  their  cousins. 

The  society  in  Haverhill  was  remarkably  refined  and 
cultivated.  Here  the  Saltonstalls  lived,  descendants  of 
Sir  Richard  Saltoustall,  one  of  the  old  puritans.  One  of 
the  sons,  Leverett  Saltoustall  became  an  eminent  .and  able 
lawyer  in  Salem  ;  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  .agreeable  as 
a  companion,  and  of  a  noble  presence.  Two  of  Mr.  Lev¬ 
erett  Saltonstall’s  sisters  were  the  loved  and  chosen  com¬ 
panions  of  Anna  Bartlett,  especially  the  eldest,  Anne, 
whose  friendship  only  ended  with  her  life. 

There  were  two  families  of  Duncans  in  Haverhill  also, 
and  the  Atwoods,  one  of  whose  daughters  was  Harriet, 
afterward  Mrs.  Newell,  a  pioneer  missionary  .abroad  ;  the 
Osgoods,  and  another  family  of  Whites,  etc. 

The  little  Anna  Bartlett  was  brought  up  in  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  that  period,  and  was  a  model  of  propriety.  Needle¬ 
work  and  reading  went  hand  in  hand  in  those  days,  and 
the  earliest  childish  instruction  consisted  in  learning  to 
read  and  to  sew.  Then  followed  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. 
At  the  .age  of  six  little  Anna  made  a  fine  linen  shirt  for  her 
father,  with  its  elaborate  ruflles  of  linen  cambric,  for  the 
bosom  and  wrists.  For  her  industry  and  patience  her 
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gnindmother  gave  her  a  gold  thimble.  To  the  young  i)eo- 
plc  of  the  present  day  this  seems  an  incredible  feat ;  but 
children  then  were  taught  reading,  writing  and  sewing 
much  earlier  than  now.  I  knew  a  lady  of  high  standing, 
a  friend  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  learned  to  read  at 
three  years  of  age,  and  could  read  in  the  Bible  at  four 
years.  She  lived  to  be  seventy,  a  tall  and  elegant  woman, 
an  ornament  to  society. 

Her  constitution  did  not  seem,  according  to  modern  the¬ 
ory,  to  have  suffered  by  this  early  training. 

At  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twelve,  Anna  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  Eliza  went  to  a  boarding-school  to  enlarge  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  acquire  some  accomplishments.  Among  the 
latter  were  playing  on  the  spinet,  embroidery  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  water  colors,  and  writing  in  a  small,  clear,  elegant 
hand.  All  the  younger  sisters  in  turn  were  educated  the 
same  way. 

In  1797  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett  was  elected  member  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  held  the  office  four 
years  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  last  Congress  held  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  the  first  which  met  at  Washington.  He  was 
the  chosen  companion  of  the  lamented  Chief  Justice  Par¬ 
ker  ;  between  whom  the  warmest  and  most  cordial  friend¬ 
ship  continued  to  exist  until  the  death  of  the  Judge.  Mr. 
Bartlett  left  his  beloved  family  with  regret;  but  while 
duty  to  his  country  obliged  him  to  be  absent,  he  invited 
a  young  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  to  reside  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  to  assist  his  wife  in  every  way  possible ;  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  faithfulness  and  courtesy.  This 
young  gentleman  afterwards  became  a  wealthy  and  emi¬ 
nent  man. 

Mr.  Bartlett  belonged  to  the  party  called  Federalists, 
as  did  John  Adams,  and  Alexander  Hamilton ;  and  his 
political  career  closed  with  the  election  of  Jefferson. 
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But  the  highest  traits  of  his  character  eannot  be  known 
to  the  world.  They  are  disclosed  chiefly  by  the  family 
that  he  reared,  trained  and  stamped  with  his  own  simili¬ 
tude.  They  were  characterized  by  every  trait,  unselfish, 
gentle,  kind  and  afiectionate.  His  sons  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  rose  up  and  called  him  blessed.  His  daughters  were 
like  fair  young  olive  plants  round  about  him.  Though 
usually  grave  and  dignified,  yet  in  his  social  hours  a 
sunny  smile  and  two  expressive  dimples  lighted  up  his 
face,  making  it  genial  and  attractive.  From  the  time  he 
left  Congress,  his  leisure  hours,  gleaned  from  his  duties  as 
high  sheriflr  of  Essex  county,  were  devoted  to  reading, 
horticulture  and  mechanics.  He  had  a  large  garden  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  which  under  his  care¬ 
ful  supervision  was  cultivated  skilfully  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  family  abundantly  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 
It  was  bordered  with  red  and  white  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  which  bore  large  quantities  of  rich  and  juicy 
fruit.  His  rare  varieties  of  summer  and  winter  apples 
were  a  treat  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  barrels  of 
apples  and  pears  were  stored  away  in  the  autumn  for  win¬ 
ter  use. 

When  fatigued  by  his  official  duties  and  responsibilities, 
he  often  derived  recreation  and  amusement  from  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  elegant  and  useful  articles  for  his  wife  and 
daughters  ;  for  which  purpose  he  kept  a  nice  set  of  tools. 
Mrs.  Bartlett’s  health  being  delicate,  she  W'as  often  confined 
to  her  room,  but  her  prayers  ascended  to  God  daily  for  her 
family.  She  stood  at  the  helm  of  her  household  and  sent 
forth  her  directions  so  that  everything  went  on  like  clock¬ 
work  in  this  beautifully  ordered  family.  As  soon  as  the 
daughters  Avere  old  enough  to  take  a  part  in  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  some  light  duty  Avas  assigned  them  in  the  morning 
to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  Avell  being  of  the  whole. 
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They  were  early  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  delicious 
cake,  pastry,  puddings  and  jellies,  and  were  all  remarka¬ 
ble  in  after  life  for  their  proficiency  and  skill  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  Their  father  would  have  thought  them  very 
remiss  if  they  were  not  all  neatly  dressed  for  the  day  at 
their  one  o’clock  dinner.  Peace  and  harmony  reigned  in 
the  household.  After  the  death  of  her  grandmother,  ]SIiss 
Mary  P.  Sparhawk  spent  much  time  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvis  of  Boston,  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Wm. 
Peppercll.  This  auut  had  no  children  of  her  own  and  was 
very  fond  of  her  niece.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Jarvis,  was  one 
of  the  most  ardent  patriots  of  the  Kevolution,  and  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 

In  Faneuil  Hall,  that  Cradle  of  Liberty,  he  often  ad¬ 
dressed  the  citizens  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  was  very 
popular,  and  the  clear  musical  tones  of  his  voice,  ringing 
forth  the  words  of  an  ardent  eloquence,  helped  to  kindle 
those  fires  of  patriotism,  which  led  to  the  independence 
of  the  country.  It  was  hence  an  advantage  to  Miss 
Sparhawk  to  be  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis,  for  not  only 
did  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  times  resort  to  their 
house,  but  they  both  took  an  interest  in  directing  her 
course  of  reading  and  studies.  At  their  house  she  first 
met  with  Dr.  Jarvis’  only  son  William,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  the  south  and  established  himself  as  a 
merchant  in  Boston.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  best 
schools  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Bordentown,  N.  J, 
He  was  distinguished  for  diligence  in  business,  and  strict 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  was  moi’eover  intelligent, 
agreeable,  handsome,  and  a  general  favorite  in  society. 

The  intelligence,  loveliness,  and  modest  simplicity  of 
Miss  Sparhawk  won  his  heart.  They  were  engaged  with 
the  approbation  of  his  mother-in-law  and  all  the  friends 
concerned,  and  everything  seemed  auspicious,  when  a  sad 
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calamity  occurred  to  them.  A  mercantile  house,  reputed 
wealthy,  for  whom  ISIr.  William  Jaiwis  had  been  induced 
to  endorse,  failed  suddenly  for  a  large  amount,  and  he 
found  that  the  whole  of  his  property  must  inevitably  be 
swept  away  by  it. 

He  first  paid  his  private  debts,  and  then  gave  up  every 
cent  remaining  to  the  creditors ;  but,  even  this  amount 
did  not  suffice  by  $14,500.00.  He  offered  to  give  his 
notes  for  that  sum  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  installments, 
and  his  proposal  was  accepted.  He  was  too  honest  and 
noble-minded  to  attempt  any  evasion  ;  but  he  made  a  sol¬ 
emn  resolution,  which  he  kept  through  life,  never  again 
to  become  surety  for  another. 

He  could  not,  in  his  present  situation,  think  of  binding 
Miss  Sparhawk  by  her  engagement,  and  therefore  released 
her,  although  it  was  a  sad  parting  for  both.  She  returned 
to  the  sheltering  love  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Jarvis  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task.  Going  to  sea  immediately,  as  master  of  a 
vessel,  by  a  series  of  wisely  planned,  promptly  executed 
voyages  he  was  crowned  with  success.  At  the  end  of 
five  years,  after  enduring  hardships,  perils,  privations, 
and  narrow  escapes  almost  unprecedented  ^  he  was  en.abled 
to  return  to  Boston,  and  free  himself  from  every  liability. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  return  his  father  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  then  in  Congress,  say¬ 
ing  that  William  Jarvis  of  Boston,  had  been  appointed 
Consul  General  at  Lisbon.  The  official  announcement 
came  soon  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  hastened  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State.  On 
his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  last  minister  to  Portugal  had 
been  recalled,  and  Mr.  Madison  begged  Mr.  Jarvis  to  act 
as  charge  d’  affaires  at  the  Court  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Jarvis  at  first  modestly  declined  the  appointment. 
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fearing  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  diplomatic  af¬ 
fairs,  but  his  scruples  were  overruled  by  Mr.  Madison. 
The  treasury  was  then  low,  and  Mr.  Madison  told  Mr. 
Jarvis  that  he  w'ould  not  then  fix  on  a  salary,  but  that  he 
should  have  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  compensation  for 
his  services.  The  Consul  arrived  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  2,  1802, 
and  for  eight  years  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  country  and  government,  to 
whose  institutions  and  principles  he  was  ardently  devoted. 

Entering  into  partnership  with  two  of  his  early  friends, 
he  opened  a  counting  house  as  commission  merchant,  in 
Lisbon,  and  was  so  W'ell  prospered  in  business  that  in  1806 
he  renewed  the  ofler  of  his  hand  and  heart  to  Miss  Spar- 
hawk.  The  lady  had  been  constant  to  her  first  and  only 
attachment  and  she  accepted  his  oiler,  but  several  months 
elapsed  ere  they  were  united.  He  could  not  leave  his 
official  duties  in  Lisbon,  and  her  friends  were  averse  to  her 
going  out  to  join  him  ;  but  finally  in  the  autumn  of  1807, 
he  sent  out  a  vessel  for  her  with  his  cousin,  John  H.  Jar¬ 
vis,  to  be  her  escoi't. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  provided  a  suitable  middle-aged  woman 
for  her  companion,  and  in  December,  1807,  she  left  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  blessing  of  all  her  friends.  Just  about  this 
time  she  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Jarvis,  which 
gave  a  great  shock  to  her  feelings,  and  on  her  arrival  in 
Lisbon  she  found  herself  still  pursued  by  misfortune. 

A  bitter  disappointment  awaited  her.  The  city  was 
strictly  blockaded  by  Wellington,  and  with  the  sadness  of 
"hope  deferred,”  she  was  obliged  to  sail  to  San  Lucas  in 
Spain.  Mr.  Hackley,  the  American  consul  at  that  port, 
and  his  good  lady,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  courtesy,  taking  her  to  their  house  where  she  remained 
until  Mr.  Jarvis  could  cross  the  mountains  between  Lis¬ 
bon  and  San  Lucas  to  join  her.  In  March,  1808,  Mr. 
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Hackley  married  them,  and  the  whole  party  performed 
the  wedding  tour  to  Lisbon  on  donkeys. 

Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  her  earnest  piety,  wished  to  have  the 
marriage  rite  performed  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  but 
according  to  the  laws  of  Portugal  it  must  be  sanctified  by 
a  Romish  priest ;  accordingly  her  marriage  was  three  times 
performed.  Mr.  -Jarvis  had  a  beautiful  home  on  the  Ta¬ 
gus  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  bride,  where  they  enjoyed 
much  domestic  felicity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Eliza,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett,  a  lovely,  dignified  and  ac¬ 
complished  young  lady,  married  Joseph  Sprague,  Esq.,  a 
talented  and  promising  lawyer  of  Salem,  who  was  after¬ 
ward  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  ardent  patriot,  and 
Miss  Anna  Bartlett,  who  subsequently  became  Mr.  Jar¬ 
vis’  second  wife,  was  much  with  her  sister. 

Party  strife  in  politics  at  this  time  ran  so  high  that  the 
opposite  sides  did  not  exchange  visits.  Sherifl’  Bartlett 
was  a  Federalist  as  was  also  his  friend.  Col.  Pickman  of 
Salem.  Anna  Bartlett  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Colonel’s  daughter,  Miss  Rawlins  Pickman,  and  this  friend¬ 
ship  lasted  through  their  lives.  Mr.  Sprague  was  a  Re¬ 
publican  and  his  friends  were  of  that  party.  His  wife  and 
wife’s  sister  were  invited  to  mingle  in  their  society,  but 
by  having  the  prudence  aud  good  sense  to  avoid  conver¬ 
sation  upon  politics.  Miss  Anna  Bartlett  won  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  both  parties.  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Sprague 
were  a  very  happy  couple  and  had  six  children.  Bailey 
Bartlett,  the  eldest  brother,  went  into  business  in  New- 
buryport ;  Edwin  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  Mr.  Jarvis’ 
counting  house  at  Lisbon.  He  afterwards  went  to  Guay¬ 
aquil  and  Lima  in  South  America,  where  he  acquired  a 
large  fortune.  He  married  Miss  Harrod  of  Portland  and 
finally  became  oue  of  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York, 
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and  died  at  his  residence  on  the  Hudson  a  few  years  since. 
Ilis  brother  Charles  was  with  him  in  Lima  for  a  short 
time,  and  was  there  appointed  consul  at  Trinidad.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  became  a  commission  merchant  in  Boston, 
and  married  Miss  Plummer,  a  lady  of  worth  and  fine  abil¬ 
ities.  Their  only  son,  Gen.  Win.  Francis  Bartlett,  left 
Harvard  College  to  serve  his  country  in  the  late  war.  He 
was  a  very  brave  and  efficient  officer,  but  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  endured  the  most  horrible  cruelties.  At  last  his 
exchange  was  effected,  but  instead  of  the  tall,  vigorous 
form  that  entered  the  service,  he  was  ever  afterward  an  in¬ 
valid  and  a  sufferer.  He  married  a  lovely  young  lady  in 
Pittsfield,  and  they  had  four  ehildren. 

Francis,  the  youngest  son  of  sherili’  Bartlett,  entered 
into  business  in  NeAv  York  and  died  young.  All  the 
daughters  were  married. 

Portugal  was  then  occupied  by  two  contending  armies. 
The  British  blockaded  Lisbon,  the  French  were  encamped 
in  its  environs  ;  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  court  had  left 
Portugal  for  Brazil,  on  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  No¬ 
vember,  1807.  After  the  French  invaded  Spain,  the  Span¬ 
ish  Junta  confiscated  the  flocks  of  merino  sheep  belonging 
to  noblemen  who  had  joined  the  French,  and  offered  them 
for  sale  to  raise  funds.  It  had  been  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Spain  to  export  these  sheep,  under  penalty  of  death. 
Mr.  Jarvis,  ever  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  be¬ 
loved  country,  thought  these  fine-wooled  sheep  would  be 
invaluable  to  agriculturists,  and  purchased  between  three 
and  four  thousand  sheep,  and  sent  them  to  the  United 
States.  He  exported  more  than  all  others  put  together, 
reserving  about  four  hundred  for  himself.  The  sheep  sold 
well  in  America,  and  he  realized  a  handsome  remunera¬ 
tion  from  the  sale. 

Mr.  Jarvis  had  been  highly  prospered  in  his  business.  He 
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had  wholly  supplied  the  Freneh  army  with  flour,  which 
had  brought  him  a  large  profit ;  but,  finally,  the  business 
came  to  an  end  and  he  determined  to  resign  his  office  and 
return  to  America  where  the  sheep  had  already  been  sent. 
In  October,  1810,  therefore,  he  fitted  up  a  brig  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  possible,  and  embarked  with  his  wife  and  in¬ 
fant  daughter.  They  had  a  stormy  voyage  and  did  not 
land  in  Boston  until  December.  The  cold  New  England 
climate  was  a  fearful  contrast  to  the  mild,  salubrious  air  of 
Portugal,  and  Mrs.  Jarvis,  whose  health  was  delicate,  was 
much  affected  by  the  change.  The  Consul  obtained  a  com¬ 
fortable  boarding  place  for  her  in  Haverhill,  near  her 
uncle  Bartlett’s  family,  where  her  cousins,  especially  Miss 
Anna  Bartlett,  were  unremitting  in  their  kind  attentions. 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  obliged  to  go  to  Washington.  He  had 
presented  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  each  with  a  pair 
of  his  valuable  merino  sheep.  Mr.  Jeflerson,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  America,  wrote  him  a  long  and  very  e«m- 
plimentary  letter,  thanking  him  for  the  sheep,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  appreciation  of  his  valuable  and  efficient 
services  while  in  Lisbon,  and  of  the  advantage  he  had  been 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. ;  all  of 
which  was  extremely  gratifying  to  Mr.  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Madison,  then  President,  expressed  the  same  cor- 
dijil  commendation  of  Mr.  Jarvis’  unusually  energetic  and 
untiring  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country.  They  were 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
treasury  was  still  low  and  Mr.  Madison  made  no  allusion 
to  salary.  Mr.  Jarvis  thought  as  he  had  been  prospered 
in  his  private  affairs  perhaps  he  could  as  well  afford  to  do 
without  his  salary  as  his  country  could  afford  to  pay  it, 
and  therefore  made  no  claim. 

Where  can  such  another  instance  be  found  of  a  man  who 
fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  foreign  minister  for  eight  years 
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without  the  slightest  compensation  ?  It  shows  the  patriot¬ 
ism  and  public  spirit  from  which  the  revolution  was  born. 

From  his  residence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Jarvis  had  learned 
to  hold  the  possession  of  real  estate  in  high  esteem.  He 
saAV  the  nobility  placing  a  high  value  upon  their  estates, 
and  determined  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  and  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  agriculture,  which  was  then  very 
low.  First  he  went  to  Virginia,  but  not  finding  a  plan¬ 
tation  that  suited  him,  he  was  finally  induced  by  his  cousin, 
Dr.  Leonard  Jarvis,  who  with  his  father  had  purchased  a 
beautiful  place  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  to  buy  a 
large  tract  of  meadow  land,  fonned  by  a  bow  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  in  Weathersfield,  Vermont,  directly  opposite 
Claremont.  This  land  was  rich  and  fertile ;  a  large  house 
for  his  own  residence,  and  a  small  village  consisting  of  a 
store,  public  house,  blacksmith’s  shop,  etc.,  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  purchase  for  which  he  paid  the  cash  down,  a 
remarkable  event  in  those  days.  After  having  his  sheep 
driven  from  Newburyport  to  this  farm  he  returned  to  his 
wife  early  in  February,  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  she 
gave  birth  to  another  daughter.  Consumption  was  wast¬ 
ing  her  delicate  frame,  and  early  in  April  she  knew  her 
end  was  approaching.  Sending  for  the  clergyman,  of  whose 
church  she  was  a  member,  to  consecrate  her  infants  to 
God  in  baptism,  she  received  the  communion  herself,  and 
thus  passed  away  to  a  better  sphere. 

Her  sorrowing  friends 

—  “  Saw  not  the  angels  who  met  her  there : 

The  gates  of  the  city  they  could  not  see ; 

But  they  knew  she  was  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be.” 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Jarvis  removed  with  his  two  mother¬ 
less  little  girls,  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  accompanied  by  his 
father’s  widow,  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  Jarvis,  to  his  estate  in 
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Vermont.  Early  in  1816,  he  was  attacked  with  rhen- 
inatic  fever  and  he  was  just  able  to  go  in  his  carriage,  by 
easy  stages,  to  Saratoga  in  June.  He  had  a  man  to  drive 
and  assist  him  in  and  out,  and  a  nurse  for  himself  and  one 
for  his  little  girls.  The  waters  proved  most  salutary,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  quite  recruited  and  returned 
home  able  to  walk  and  attend  to  his  business.  His  house 
seemed  desolate  and  lonely,  and  he  had  suftei’ed  so  much  ' 
during  his  severe  illness  from  the  want  of  woman’s  gentle 
care  and  nursing  that  he  began  to  feel  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  wife,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  his  late  wife’s 
cousin.  Miss  Anna  Bailey  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
whose  sterling  worth  and  excellence  of  character  were  well 
known  to  him,  and  who  had  been  most  kind  and  attentive 
to  ]Mrs.  Jarvis  in  her  last  illness.  He  first  made  propo¬ 
sals  by  letter  which  were  not  unfavorably  received,  and  in 
February,  1817,  he  took  his  little  girls  in  a  covered  sleigh 
to  Mr.  Bartlett’s  to  urge  his  suit  in  person.  They  were 
engaged  and  the  time  of  the  marriage  fixed  for  !May.  His 
little  "iris  were  delighted  when  told  that  cousin  Anna  was 
to  be  their  mamma.  Her  two  youngest  sisters  were  young 
enough  to  be  their  companions,  and  the  daughter  of  her 
sister  Eliza,  a  lovely  little  girl.  The  large  old  nursery  had 
two  southern  windows  which  flooded  it  with  sunshine  ;  and 
a  bright  open  fire  was  kept  Imrning  all  day.  A  tall  black 
walnut  chest  of  drawers,  polished  like  ebony,  stood  in  one 
corner,  with  its  rows  of  brass  handles  shining  like  gold 
from  top  to  bottom.  In  this  bright  cheerful  room  the 
children  pursued  their  games  with  untiring  zeal  and  en¬ 
joyment.  It  was  indeed  a  happy  family.  Six  grown  up 
daughters  still  reside  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  and  how 
vividly  does  the  picture  of  their  domestic  life  come  up  be¬ 
fore  me  !  Some  are  seated  with  their  fancy  work  baskets 
in  the  broad,  stufled,  old-fashioned  window  seats,  and 
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others  about  the  room.  The  gentle  mother  is  in  her  ac- 
customocl  easy  chair  by  the  fireside.  A  bright  fire  of  evenly 
cut  walnut  logs  glows  on  the  hearth,  the  tall  brass  and¬ 
irons,  shovel  and  tongs  reflecting  the  cheerful  blaze.  In 
the  evening  the  father  of  the  family  sat  opposite  his  wife 
in  his  large  chair.  The  side  board  glowed  with  ruddy 
shining  apples,  with  rich  currant  wine,  and  fine  shagbarks 
or  walnuts.  Every  evening  friends  called  in  ;  some  to 
play  backgammon  with  the  Sheriff,  some  with  IMrs.  Bart¬ 
lett  or  Miss  Catherine,  and  some  to  chat  Avith  the  young 
ladies.  At  nine  refreshments  were  distributed  and  at  ten 
all  had  taken  their  leave.  The  intercourse  was  social,  cor¬ 
dial,  friendly ;  such  is  a  home  picture  of  seventy  years 
ago,  without  ceremony  or  parade. 

The  drawing  room,  with  its  Wilton  carpet,  sijinet,  high 
backed  stuffed  mahogany  chairs  and  arches  over  the  win¬ 
dow  seats,  Avas  only  used  on  grand  occasions. 

[_To  he  continued.^ 


AN  "EPICEDIUM,” 

COMPOSED  IN  1752  Br  REV.  JOHN  CLEAVELAND  OF 
CHEBACCO  (now  ESSEX)  IN  IPSWICH,  MASS. 

BY  E.  P.  CROWELL, 

Professor  in  Amherst  College. 

Among  the  numerous  publiciitions  of  this  clergyman, 
one  has  recently  come  to  light  which  is  a  pamphlet  of  six¬ 
teen  pages,  octavo,  with  the  following  quaint  title  : 

An  Epicedium, 

OR  A 

Poetical  Attempt  upon  the  Life  &  Death 

OF 

Mr.  Josiah  Cleaveland, 

LATE  OF 

CANTERBURY. 

Who  departed  this  Life  (undoubtedly) 
to  a  better,  February  9‘''  1750, 

Aged  Sixty  years  four  Months. 

Zech.  1.  5.  Your  fathers  where  are  they? 

Ps.  89  ;  48.  What  Man  is  he  that  lives  and  fhall  not 
fee  death  ?  fhall  he  deliver  his  foul  from  the  Hand  of  the 
grave  ? 

Rev.  14  : 13.  Write  blefled  are  the  Dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord. 

Luke  16.  22.  The  Beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by 
the  Angels  into  Abraham’s  Bofom. 
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2  Sam.  1.  17.  And  David  lamented  with  this  Lamen¬ 
tation  over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  Son. 

Boston:  Printed  by  S.  Kneeland,  1753. 

The  preface  is  an  acrostic  and  consists  of  sixty-three 
decasyllabic  lines  rhyming  in  couplets,  the  initial  letters 
of  which  form  the  words;  "John  Cleaveland,  author  of 
this  little  book  and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ipswich.”  It 
begins  as  follows : 

In  this  plain  Verfe,  I  do  attempt  to  fhew, 

O  court’ous  Reader !  nought  but  what  is  true ; 

His  Character,  as  I  liave  fet  it  fortli, 

None  will  deny,  to  be  beyond  his  Wortln 

The  next  ten  lines  are  eulogistic  of  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  and  the  rest  is  a  religious  exhortation  to  the  reader. 

The  "Epicedium”  itself  contains  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  lines  of  the  same  length  as  those  of  the  pref¬ 
ace  and  I’hyming  in  the  same  way.  The  opening  lines  are 
as  follows : 

Since  I  have  heard  the  late,  the  mournful  News, 

My  Father’s  Death  ;  my  painful,  penfive  Muse, 

Would  fain  revive,  and  fpend  a  little  Breath, 

Both  on  his  Life  and  alfo  on  his  Death. 

The  poem  then  makes  mention  of  his  early  life,  his  mar¬ 
riage  and  his  children.  Next  are  given  the  story  of  his 
conversion,  a  delineation  of  his  religious  character,  the 
scene  of  his  death  and  his  last  words  to  his  friends.  The 
conclusion  is  an  exhortation  to  his  children  and  friends. 

To  the  "Epicedium”  is  appended  this  "Epitaph  :” 

Under  this  Hillock  fmall  doth  lie, 

Inter’d  Josiah  Cleaveland's  Dust 
’Twill  hear  the  Resurrection  cry 
When  Death’s  cold  Bonds  asunder  burft. 

No  doubt  it  will  triumphing  rife, 

Before  the  Morning  of  that  Day ; 

When  Christ  shall  all  the  World  furprize, 
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Ilis  Gofpel’s  Voice  who  wou’du’t  obcj'. 

Then  f  hall  this  mortal  Duft  inveft, 

A  Nature  pure,  aucl  uiicorrupt: 

And  enter  to  the  bledfed  Reft, 

Where’s  nought  their  Joy  to  Interrupt. 

Josiah  Cleavelantl,  the  subject  of  this  elegy,  came  of 
good  Puritan  stock  and,  as  is  gleaned  from  other  sources 
of  information,  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  tribute  here 
paid  to  his  character.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Moses 
Cleaveland,  an  immigrant  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  1635, 
who  married.  Sept.  26,  1648,  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward 
Winn,  lived  in  Woburn,  had  eleven  children  and  died 
Jan.  9,  1702  ;  and  the  son  of  Josiah  Cleaveland,  who  was 
born  Feb.  26,  1667,  lived  in  Chelmsford  until  1694,  then 
removed  with  one  other  family  to  that  part  of  the  fertile 
meadow’s  of  the  Quinebaug  in  AVindham  Co.,  Connecti¬ 
cut  (w’hich  was  organized  as  the  town  of  Canterbury  in 
1709),  had  nine  children  and  died  April  26,  1709. 

Josiah  Cleaveland,  2d,  was  born  Oct.  7,  1690,  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Elisha  Paine  of  Canterbury  and  had 
eleven  children,  of  whom  six  were  sons.  By  his  father’s 
death  the  entire  care  of  the  family  and  the  form  devolved 
upon  him  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  for 
the  excellent  training  and  stanch  character  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  as  well  as  of  his  own  children  he'  deserved  the 
full  credit.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
his  day  in  all  town  matters.  Throughout  his  life  a  pillar 
in  the  Congregational  church,  he  left  to  it  at  his  death,  his 
part  of  the  ownership  of  the  meeting-house  and  £200  in 
money.  From  one  of  his  first  cousins  is  descended  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States. 

Four  of  the  sons  of  Josiah  Cleaveland,  2d,  and  several  of 
his  nephews  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Indeed, 
the  historian  of  Windham  County  declares  that  there  W’ere 
in  that  army,  from  Canterbury,  "Cleavelands  almost  with¬ 
out  number.” 
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The  seventh  ehild  of  Josiah  Cleuveland,  2d,  was  John, 
the  author  of  this  "Poetical  Attempt,”  who  was  horn  April 
11,  1722.  His  early  life  was  spent  upon  the  farm.  An 
injury  caused  by  an  ambitious  attempt  to  outstrip  others 
in  stone-wall  building,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years 
old,  disabled  him  for  severe  physical  labor,  and  preparing 
for  college  he  entered  Yale  in  1741.  For  the  offence  of 
attending  religious  meetings  of  the  "Separatists,”  so  called, 
at  his  home  and  with  his  parents,  after  the  close  of  his 
Junior  year  he  was  expelled  from  College  in  December, 
1744,  but  in  1763  the  college  authorities  granted  him  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  enrolled  him  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1745,  to  which  he  had  belonged. 

After  studying  theology  he  became  pastor  of  a  "Separ¬ 
atist”  church  in  Chebacco,  in  Ipswich,  Hass.,  Feb.  25, 
1747,  and  after  a  ministry  of  fifty -two  years  died  there, 
April  22,  1799.  To  his  intellectual  ability,  his  oratorical 
power,  his  zealous  devotion  to  his  professional  work  and 
his  almost  unbounded  influence  with  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  the  local 
histories.  His  patriotic  services  also,  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  when  he  accompanied  the  pro¬ 
vincial  forces  to  Lake  George  and  to  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  are  a  matter  of 
record.  It  was  a  traditional  saying  in  his  parish,  that  "he 
preached  all  the  young  men  among  his  people  into  the 
army  and  then  Avent  himself,  taking  his  four  sons  Avith 
him.”  Tavo  of  these  served  as  surgeons  and  Avere  after- 
Avards,  for  a  long  period,  eminent  as  physicians  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  political  affairs  throughout  the  county  of  Essex 
in  Avhich  they  resided.  Another  of  them  died  in  the  army 
and  the  fourth  Avas  a  useful  and  successful  clergyman 
through  a  long  life. 

Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV, 
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makes  mention  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  in  connection  with  the 
expedition  of  Abercrombie  in  1758  as  one  of  those  "  chap¬ 
lains  who  preached  to  the  regiments  of  citizen  soldiers  a 
renewal  of  the  days  when  Moses  with  the  rod  of  God  in 
his  hand  sent  Joshua  against  Amalek.” 

What  his  eulogist,  Rev.  Dr.  Parish,  of  Byfield,  Mass., 
said  in  a  memoi’ial  discourse  after  his  death,  was  literally 
true :  ”  Active  and  enterprising,  he  repeatedly  left  the 
silence  of  his  study  for  the  din  of  war ;  the  joys  of  domes¬ 
tic  peace  for  the  dangers  of  the  bloody  field.  The  waters 
of  Champlain,  the  rocks  of  Cape  Breton,  the  fields  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  listened  to  the  fervor 
of  his  addresses.” 

That  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was,  in  some  respects,  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  in  his  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
appears  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  1763,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  on  the  duty  of  undertaking  the  christian¬ 
izing  of  the  American  Indians.  . 

Very  dear  Sir :  Since  I  have  understood  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  articles  of  Peace  are  ratified,  by  which  the  vast 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from 
the  source  of  said  river  to  the  ocean,  is  ceded  (i.  e.,  by 
France)  to  his  Brittanic  majesty,  I  have  l)een  ready  to 
think  we  never  had  so  loud  a  call  and  so  wide  a  door 
opened,  to  use  endeavors  to  propagate  the  gospel  and 
spread  the  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  which  inhabit  or  rather  range  in  the  ex¬ 
tended  wilds  of  North  America  as  now  we  have.  A  view 
to  christianize  the  Heathen  was  a  pious  motive  with  our 
Forefathers  to  come  into  this  America  at  first ;  and  what 
all  along  has  been  an  obstruction  to  their  conversion  God 
has  now  removed.  And  as  God  has  now  given  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  all  North  America  it  can’t  be  thought  that  we 
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render  again  according  to  the  benefit  done  unto  us,  if  we 
neglect  to  improve  all  proper  means  to  communicate  to 
the  heathen  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  Gospel,  which 
God  has  long  indulged  us  with  and  now  secured  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  to  us  against  those  that  ever  have  sought  to 
deprive  us  of  the  same.  Moreover,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  God  has  wonderfully  crowned  the  British  arms  with 
success  and  given  us  all  this  vast  country  which  is  now 
ceded  to  us,  merely  for  Great  Britain’s  and  British- Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies’  sake  —  seeing  the  promise  is  of  the  heathen 
to  Christ  for  an  inheritance.” 

Amherst  College,  August  3,  1 883. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  BURYING 
GROUND  AT  LYNNFIELD  CENTRE. 


COPIED  BY  JOHN  T.  MOULTON. 


This  burying  ground  is  on  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
just  southerly  from  the  common  and  a  short  distance  westerly 
from  the  church.  As  Lyuufield  was  originally  a  part  of 
Lynn  and  was  called  the  second  parish,  it  is  of  interest  to 
persons  tracing  family  lines  back  to  Lynn,  to  know  that 
many  of  these  names  are  found  on  the  Lynn  town  records 
previous  to  the  year  1815,  when  Lj^nnfield  was  made  a  sepa¬ 
rate  town.  Yet  the  records  of  the  parish  of  Lynnfield 
begin  Dec.  7,  1713,  and  there  are  also  church  records 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Institute  Collections. 

There  are  three  other  cemeteries  in  the  town,  one  at 
the  Centre,  near  the  old  yard,  and  two  at  South  Lynn¬ 
field.  The  nearest  is  called  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
wtis  consecrated  Oct.  14,  1856.  Addresses  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  were  made  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Hodgmau  and  Rev.  A.  P. 
Chute. 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  Doc‘®'’  John  Aborn,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Novem'  the  8**'  1768,  in  the  41  year  of  his 
age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dodge,  formerly  the  wife 
of  Dr.  John  Aborn,  who  died  June  20,  1798,  JEt.  64. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  John  Aborn,  son  of  Doc**'  John 
&  Mrs.  Rebeccah  Aborn,  who  departed  this  life  March  2, 
1769,  in  the  8“'  year  of  his  age. 
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Here  lyes  y®  body  of  Elizabeth  Aborn,  daughter  of 
Docf  John  Aborn  &  Mrs.  Rebecca  Aborn,  who  died  July 
2^  1770  aged  1  year,  6  months. 

Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Adams, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Christ  in  Lynn,  who 
departed  this  life  May  the  4^"  1777  in  the  58  year  of 
his  age,  and  22“  of  his  ministry. 

The  memory  of  the  jnst  is  blessed. 

Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  M”  Rebecca  Adams,  con¬ 
sort  of  the  Rev“  Benjamin  Adams,  who  departed  this  life 
Aug'‘  22“  1776,  in  the  43“  year  of  her  age. 

God  is  just. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Adams.  Obt. 
Jan.  16,  1811,  JEt.  53. 

This  stone  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  two  children  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  &  Mrs.  Lois  Adams,  viz*. 

Edward  Augustus,  died  March  8,  1796,  aged  1  year, 
11  months  &  13  days. 

Edward  Augustus  2“  died  Feb.  14,  1797,  aged  14 
days. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Benjamin  Perkins  Adams,  son  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  &  Mrs.  Lois  Adams,  who  died  Nov.  13, 
1809,  aged  6  days. 

Erected  in  memory  of  Delia  Augusta  Adams,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  &  Mrs.  Augusta  Adams,  died  May  30, 
1805,  aged  11  months  &  17  days. 

Here  lyes  interr“  the  body  of  Deacon  John  Bancroft, 
who  departed  this  life  Decern’’*'  y®  20***  1768,  in  the  87*'* 
year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  U,  verse  13.  Blessed  arc  the  dead  that  die  iu  the  Lord. 
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Here  lyes  y*  body  of  M™  Mary  Bancroft,  wife  to 
Dea'°"  John  Bancroft,  who  departed  this  life  July  y® 
1763,  in  y*  82  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  M”  Mary  Bancroft,  wife  to 
Dea®°“  John  Banci’oft,  who  dec’d  Oef  1®*  1723,  in  y®  39“* 
year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  Hannah  Bancroft,  dau’‘'  of  Dea®”" 
John  &  M”  Mary  Bancroft,  who  died  July  23**  1738  iiiy  ® 
10“*  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyes  buried  y®  body  of  M®  John  Bancroft,  who 
departed  this  life  Jan''^  25,  1739,  in  y®  84*'’*  year  of  his 
age. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  M”  Hannah  Bancroft,  wife  to 
Ensign  John  Bancroft,  who  died  June  7“*  1732,  in  y*  76 
year  of  her  age. 

Cap*  Ebenezer  Bancroft  (foot-stone,  head-stone  gone). 

Ruth,  daughter  of  M®  Ebenezer  &  M”  Ruth  Bancroft, 
died  Sep*  22**  1730,  aged  4  years,  1  month  &  13  days. 

Ebenezer,  son  of  M*  Ebenezer  &  M"  Ruth  Bancroft, 
died  May  2^  1742,  aged  4  years  &  8  days. 

Nathaniel  Bancroft,  died  Feb.  20*’*  1750,  aged  3  days. 

Hannah  Bancroft,  died  Sept**®  11***  1752,  aged  11  days. 

Nathaniel  Bancroft,  y®  2**  died  Feb.  10‘",  1754,  aged  13 
days,  y®  children  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  &  Mrs.  Mary  Ban¬ 
croft. 

In  memory  of  Lieut.  James  Bancroft,  who  died  Aug. 
22,  1814,  JEt.  82  years. 

Esther  Smith,  his  wife  died  March  25,  1814,  2Et.  87 
years. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord. 
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Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Bancroft. 
Obt.  June  26,  1810,  .lEt.  85. 

He  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  “  fell  on  sleep,”  and 
was  laid  unto  his  fathers. 

Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bancroft,  Relict 
of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  Obt.  Oct.  5, 1815,  JEt.  90. 

Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy 
him.  And  show  him  my  salvation. 

"Jesus  wept.”  This  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  valuable  friend  and  brother,  Thomas  Ban¬ 
croft,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  son  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Bancroft, 
Obt.  at  Canton,  Nov.  16,  1807,  JEt.  42. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  thy  brother  shall  rise  again. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  died  Jan.  5, 1815, 
Mt.  72. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Brown,  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Brown,  who  died  Oct.  2,  1786,  .<Et.  38. 

Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Brown,  2**  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Brown,  who  died  Nov.  8*'’,  1802,  .®t.  53. 

One  thing  is  needful. 

Ill  memory  of  Miss  Nancy  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  &  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown  of  Boston,  who  died  Feb. 
7*'’,  1801,  aged  14  years  and  6  months. 

Farewell,  bright  soul,  a  short  farewell, 

Till  we  shall  meet  again  above. 

In  memory  of  Capt.  John  Dauforth,  Obt.  Aug.  16,  1796, 
iEt.  40. 
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In  memory  of  Mrs.  Hiinnah  Daiiforth,  relict  of  Capt. 
John  Bancroft  and  daughter  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Bancroft, 
who  died  April  12,  1806,  JEt.  51. 

The  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  And  the  spirit  shall  re¬ 
turn  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  who  died  May  9, 
1821,  m  53. 

Here  in  the  silent  grave  I  lie, 

No  more  the  scenes  of  life  to  try, 

And  you  tlear  friends  I  leave  behind, 

Must  soon  this  gloomy  mansion  find. 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mr.  Joseph  Eaton,  who  departed 
this  life  June  S'*,  1746,  in  the  64“‘  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  M”  Elizabeth  Eaton,  wife  of  M*" 
Joseph  Eaton ;  who  departed  this  life  March  y®  18,  1771, 
in  y®  63**  year  of  her  age. 

Pearson  Eaton,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  &  M"  Elizabeth 
Eaton,  died  Feb'’'  19,  1754,  aged  1  year&  8  months. 

Sarah  Eaton,  dau*'  of  M'  Joseph  &  M"  Elizabeth  Ea¬ 
ton,  died  March  2**  1743,  aged  1  month  &'2  days. 

Sarah  Eaton,  dau‘'  of  M'  Joseph  M”  Elizabeth  Eaton 
died,  November  5“*,  1745,  aged  2  months. 

Joseph  Eaton,  sou  of  M'  Joseph  &  M"  Elizabeth 
Eaton,  died  July  16‘'*,  1749,  aged  6  weeks  &  2  days. 

Here  lyes  y®  body  of  M"  Sarah  Gowing,  wife  to  Lieut. 
Thomas  Gowing,  who  departed  March  y®  4“*,  1764,  in  ye 
65^"  year  of  her  age. 
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In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Hawks,  who  died  May  3,  1811, 
^t.  57. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ;  They  rest  from  their  labors 
and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Hawks,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Hawks,  who  died  April  1,  1814,  in  the  56  year  of  her  age. 

Great  God,  I  own  thy  sentance  just, 

And  nature  must  decay ; 

I  yield  my  body  to  the  dust, 

To  dwell  with  fellow  clay. 

Yet  faith  may  triumph  o’er  the  grave, 

—  And  trample  on  the  tombs  — 

My  Jesus,  my  Redeemer  lives. 

My  God,  my  Saviour  comes. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Pamela  Hawks,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Hawks,  who  departed  this  life  Oc¬ 
tober  2‘‘,  1794,  in  the  14‘**  year  of  her  age. 

Oh !  death,  thou  hast  conquered  me, 

I  by  thy  dart  am  slain. 

But  Christ  has  conquered  thee 
And  I  shall  rise  again. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Sally  Hawks,  who  died  Sept.  4, 
1811,  in  the  24“*  year  of  her  age. 

The  rising  morning  can’t  assume. 

That  we  shall  end  the  day ; 

For  death  stands  ready  at  the  door. 

To  snatch  our  lives  away. 

In  memory  of  John  Hawks,  who  died  March  31,  1845, 
iEt.  67. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sally  Hawks,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Hawks,  who  died  Sept.  20, 1811,  JEt.  27. 

Farewell  my  friends,  I  bid  adieu 
The  silent  tomb  still  waits  for  you. 
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In  memory  of  Miss  Narcissa  Hawks,  who  died  Sept.  1, 
1818,  in  the  25***  year  other  age. 

Sleep  on  sweet  maid,  thy  griefs  are  past. 

Grim  death  hath  sever’d  us  at  last ; 

Aud  what  thou  art  I  soon  must  be, 

Dwell  in  the  dust  below  with  thee. 

Short  was  thy  passage  to  th’  eternal  dome, 

Etlierial  mansions  claim’d  thee  as  their  own. 

Now  join’d  with  numerous  train  of  spirits  blest. 

Thy  sleep  is  sweet  in  everlasting  rest. 

Lois,  wife  of  John  Hawkes,  died  Jan.  10,  1865.  JEt. 
79  years,  9  months. 

John  A.,  son  of  John  &  Lois  Hawkes,  died  March  20, 
1864.  .^t.  45  years,  5  months. 

Emily  Orne  Hall.  (No  date.) 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mottey,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Lynnfield,  who  died  July  9‘**, 
1821  in  the  66^**  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38***  of  his  min¬ 
istry.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  powerful  mind,  aud  was 
a  learned,  faithful  and  exemplary  minister. 

A  resurrection  solves  the  knot. 

This  humble  stone  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  amia¬ 
ble  woman,  who  in  giving  life  sacrificed  her  own.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Mottey  consort  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mottey,  died 
on  the  27  of  Aug.  Anno  Dom.  17 — .  .^t.  32. 

In  memory  of  Charles  Mottey,  Ob.  Aug.  16,  1797. 
^t.  15. 

To  the  memory  of  Elias,  2d  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Mottey,  who  died  Oct.  10,  1785,  aged  18  months. 
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Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mottey,  son 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Mottey,  who  died  at  Salem  July  19,  1804, 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  from  a  voyage  to  India, 
after  an  absence  of  12  months,  employed  as  clerk  to  the 
Captain  of  the  ship  Henry,  .tEt.  18. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Cox,  wife  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Cox  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Mottey,  who 
died  March  29,  1807,  .Et.  20. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Hannah  Mottey,  aged  76.  On  whom 
the  drama  of  life  closed  the  18  of  November,  1835. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  F.  daughter  of  Daniel  Needham, 
who  died  Oct.  10,  1802.  ^t.  12  years. 

Here  lyes  buried  y®  body  of  M*'.  Thomas  Newhall,  who 
departed  this  life  Nov*"'  30‘'‘  1738,  in  y®  58’^*'  year  of  his 
age. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Orne,  whose  remains 
are  here  deposited,  who  departed  this  life  Feb.  the  11“* 
1735,  aged  55  years. 

Insidious  grave  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit  and  sympathy  made  one. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Orne,  Esq.,  who  quitted 
this  scene  of  mortality  Dec.  1,  1812.  Et.  36. 

Reader  if  love  of  worth  thy  bosom  warm, 

If  virtue  please  thee  or  if  friendship  charm, 

Upon  this  marble  drop  a  tender  tear. 

Worth,  virtue,  friendship,  all  are  buried  here. 

“Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous.” 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Pamela  Orne,  consort  of  John  Orne, 
who  died  Oct.  10,  1810.  Et.  34. 

To  perpetuate  her  memory  we  celebrate  the  social,  moral  &  Christian 
virtues. 
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To  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Orne,  widow  of  Mr. 
John  Orne,  who  died  Oct.  27,  1826.  ^t.  83. 

When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear, 

Then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

In  memory  of  John,  son  of  Mr.  John  Orne,  who  died 
Jan.  22,  1811,  aged  1  year,  7  months. 

In  memory  of  Eliza  Ford,  daughter  of  John  Orne,  who 
died  Nov.  24,  1810,  aged  2  months. 

Hubbard  Emerson.  JEt.  4  weeks. 

Helen  Emerson.  .®t.  8  months. 

Here  lyes  buried  the  body  of  John  Perkins,  Physician, 
who  departed  this  life  Jan.  23^  1781,  in  y*  84“*  year  of  his 
age. 

In  memory  of  Deacon  John  Perkins,  who  died  Sept.  4, 
1823,  JEt.  83. 

In  memory  of  Eunis,  widow  of  Deacon  John  Perkins, 
who  died  Aug.  16,  1827,  ^Et.  84. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Perkins,  son  of  Mr. 
John  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Perkins,  who  died  Oct.  23,  1794, 
in  the  15***  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  Miss  Anna  Perkins,  who  died  Aug.  10“* 
1792,  Aged  21  years. 

This  stone  erected  in  memory  of  Henry  Perkins.  Obt. 
July  1,  1796.  ^t.  11. 

Beneath  this  stone  is  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Abigail  Perkins.  Obt.  Aug.  9,  1803,  ^t.  21. 
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In  memory  of  Benjamin  Perkins,  A.  B.,  who  died  on 
the  17“*  of  Nov.  1809,  aged  20. 

Could  genius,  science  and  virtue  ensure  length  of  days  this  stone 
would  not  have  been  thus  early  marked. 

Here  lyes  buried  y*  body  of  Dea®®“  John  Pearson,  who 
died  June  21®*  Anno  Dorn*  1728,  aged  78  years. 

Here  lyes  interr’d  the  body  of  Captain  Timothy  Poole, 
Esq.,  Dea°®"  of  y*  2^  Church  in  Lynn,  who  departed  this 
life  Feb'T^  28***  Anno  Dom“‘  1753,  50. 

Blessed  are  y®  dead  which  die  in  y®  Lord.  Yea,  saith  y«  spirit 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
Rev.  14,  13. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poole,  Relict 
of  Timothy  Poole  Esq*',  who  died  May  31,  A.D.  1796, 
in  the  90  year  of  her  age. 

Timothy  Poole,  son  of  Cap*  Timothy  and  M”  Eliza¬ 
beth  Poole,  died  Sept.  10***,  1736,  aged  3  years,  2  months 
«£  4  days. 

In  memory  of  Amos  Smith,  who  died  March  9,  1798, 
aged  73.  This,  stone  is  erected  by  his  daughter,  Nabby 
Parsons. 

Here  lyes  buried  y®  body  of  y®  Rev®**  M*^  Nathaniel 
Sparhawk,  who  departed  this  life  May  7***  Anno  Dom* 
1732,  in  y®  38***  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  M”  Elizabeth  Sparhawk,  Relict 
to  y®  Rev"**  M*  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  who  departed  this  life 
May  y®  12***  1768,  in  the  68***  year  of  her  age. 

112th  Psalm,  6 Ye  Righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  re¬ 
membrance. 
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Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  son  of  y®  Rev**  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk  &  M”  Elizabeth  his  wife,  died  Decern*’®^  11,  1Z28  in 

ye  4th  yg^j.  gf  JjJg  jjgg 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Swinerton,  who  died  Nov. 
12,  1795,  aged  66  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Daniel  Townsend,  who 
was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19“*  1775, 
aged  36. 

Lie,  valiant  Townsend,  in  the  peaceful  shades ;  we  trust, 
Immortal  honors  mingle  with  thy  dust. 

What  though  thy  body  struggled  in  its  gore? 

So  did  thy  Saviour’s  body,  long  before ; 

And  as  he  raised  his  own,  by  power  divine. 

So  the  same  power  shall  also  quicken  thine, 

And  in  eternal  glory  mayst  thou  shine. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Zeruiah  Townsend,  relic 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Townsend,  who  died  Ocf,  19“*  1775,  aged 
31  years. 

Death  has  my  life  now  swept  away. 

To  follow  my  companion  dear ; 

But  Christ  can  bear  my  soul  away. 

And  laud  it  on  the  heavenly  shore. 

Here  lyes  buried  y®  body  of  M"^  John  Upton,  who  de- 
pai-ted  this  life  March  27“*  1743,  aged  60  years  and  16  d®. 

John  Upton,  died  April  30,  1838,  aged  92  years. 

Sally,  wife  of  John  Upton,  deposited  on  the  right,  died 
March  26,  1799,  aged  51  years. 

Hannah,  wife  of  John  Upton,  deposited  on  the  left, 
died  Sept.  17,  1837,  aged  89  years. 


PAY  ROLL  OF  CAP^  JN«  DODGE’S  COMPANY  OF  GUARDS  : 
FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  ENOS  GALLOP,  1834. 


Muster  Roll  for  Pay  Due  to  the  Non-conimission*’  OflScers 
&  Soldiers  in  Cap‘  Jn®  Dodges  Company  Col”  Jacob  Ger- 
rishes  Reg*  of  Guards  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  at  y®  Rate  of  40  S  per  month  from  the  first  day  of 
April,  1778  until  July  as  may  appear  by  my  Muster  Roll. 


No. 

Names. 

TIME  OF  SERVICE. 

Months  1  Days 

WHOLE  PAY. 

£  1  8  d 

1 

David  Perkins 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

Joseph  York 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 

3 

Jona"*"  moulton 

3 

3 

D 

4 

4 

Sam'  Low 

2 

27 

16 

5 

Andrew  Millet 

3 

D 

2 

8 

6 

Obediah  More 

3 

WM 

2 

8 

7 

Daniel  Gould 

2 

14 

8 

8 

Amos  Capman 

2 

26 

14 

8 

y 

\V“  Farley 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

10 

Moses  bodgkins 

3 

1 

B 

1 

4 

11 

W"  Tarr 

3 

4 

5 

4 

12 

Francees  Morgan 

3 

4 

WM 

5 

4 

13 

Daniel  Row 

» 

4 

mm 

5 

4 

11 

Stephen  Row 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

15 

Jei'em>>  Persons 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

16 

VV“  Steel 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

17 

Jacob  Lurvy 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

18 

Daniel  Tucker 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

19 

Caleb  Harradean 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

20 

Benj”  Witham 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

21 

Benj"  Foster 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

22 

Joseph  Stephens 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4  . 

2.3 

Benj™  Smith 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

24 

Charles  Linton 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

25 

Moses  Foster 

3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

£154 

4 

0 
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No. 

NAMES. 

TIME  OF  SERVICE. 
Months  1  Days 

WHOL1 

5  PAT. 

B  d 

26 

Bemsly  Perkins 

B 

B 

B 

5  4 

27 

John  Robinson 

B 

5  4 

28 

Joshua  Poland 

B 

B 

B 

6  4 

29 

Mosef  May 

B 

Bfl 

B 

4 

30 

Seward  Dow 

4 

31 

Dudlsy  Wildes 

■■ 

B 

H 

4 

32 

Moses  Perkins 

3 

3 

B 

4 

33 

Robert  Perkins 

3 

3 

4 

34 

Sam>  Hood 

3 

3 

6 

4 

35 

John  Carpenter 

3 

3 

6 

4 

36 

Thom*  Perkins 

3 

3 

6 

4 

37 

SoIom°  Coleman 

3 

3 

■1 

4 

38 

Nath>  Grant 

3 

3 

B 

4 

39 

Jesse  Dodge 

3 

3 

B 

4 

40 

Thom’  Tewksbury 

3 

3 

6 

4 

41 

John  Lakeman 

3 

3 

6 

4 

42 

John  Peabody 

3 

3 

6 

4 

43 

Sam'  Day 

H 

3 

6 

4 

44 

Will”  Hodgkins 

B 

3 

6 

4 

45 

Amos  Gallop 

B 

3 

6 

4 

46 

Eanos  Gallop 

B 

3 

6 

4 

47 

Thom*  Knowlton 

3 

3 

6 

4 

48 

Michal  holland 

3 

3 

6 

4 

49 

Simeon  Baker 

3 

3 

6 

4 

50 

Wintbrp  Seijcant 

3 

2 

6 

2  8 

£155 

2  8 
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No. 

NAMES. 

TIME  OF  SERVICE. 
Months  1  Days 

WHOLE  PAY. 

£  1  8  d 

61 

Edmond  Pool 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 

63 

Franuies  Dodge 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 

63 

John  freeman 

3 

2 

6 

1 

4 

54 

Ephraim  Brown 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

65 

Will™  Dodge 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

56 

John  knowlton 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

57 

Amos  Dwinel 

2 

29 

5 

18 

8 

58 

Moses  Andress 

2 

29 

5 

18 

8 

59 

Thom*  Dodge 

2 

28 

6 

17 

4 

60 

Natha'  Lane 

2 

28 

5 

17 

4 

61 

Egnatiaus  harraden 

2 

28 

6 

17 

4 

62 

Isaac  Row 

2 

28 

5 

17 

4 

63 

Henry  Tarr 

2 

28 

5 

17 

4 

64 

Tliom*  Burnham 

2 

27 

6 

16 

65 

Enoch  Burnham 

2 

27 

5 

16 

66 

Jonathan  Burnham 

2 

27 

5 

16 

67 

John  Burnham 

2 

27 

5 

16 

68 

Asa  Low 

2 

27 

5 

16 

69 

John  Cogswell 

2 

27 

6 

16 

70 

John  Davis 

2 

27 

6 

16 

71 

Tliom*  Foster 

2 

27 

5 

16 

72 

Elisha  Gould 

2 

26 

5 

14 

8 

73 

Aaron  Conant 

2 

20 

5 

74 

John  Dodge 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 

Foot  brought  forward 

£141 

0 

0 

165 

2 

8 

154 

4 

0 

I 


£460 


6  8  xotal 
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NAMES  OF  THE  VOLLUNTEER  ARTILLERY  CORPS. 


OFFICERS. 

Capt  JosKPH  Ropes  2^  It  J.  M.  Fairfield 

!•*  Lt.  Edw®  Stanley  3  It  J.  Suepakd,  Jk 


Joseph  Noble 
Tim”  Wellman 
Jesse  Smith 
Nath'  Garland 
Curtis  Searl 
Wm.  Silver 
John  Reith 
Rich''  Smith 
Edw"  Smith 
Wm.  Sumner 
Frederick  Coombs 
John  Foster 
Joseph  Jaques 
George  Williams 
Jeathro  Pearsons 
Rob'  Upton 
Elip'"  Davis 
David  Cummings 
Jon*  Shillaber 
Jon*  Gardner  Jn' 
John  Edwards 
Geo :  Rice 
James  Hanscom 
John  Frinks 
Joseph  Perkins 
Eben'  Hathorne 
Tho*  Bowditch 
Jeduthan  Upton 
John  Upton 
William  Allen 
(ICO) 


Jon*  Andrew 
Israel  Ward 
Tim"  Greenleaf 
Wm.  Dawson 
James  Ford 
W"  Foster 
W“  Webb 
Benj*  Upton 
Henry  Tibbets 
Gam.  H.  Ward 
Dan'  Sage 
Eben'  Slocom 
George  Hodges  Jn' 
Sam'  Herron 
Francis  Lemot 
Phillip  Manning 
Allex'  Donaldson 
Jon*  Brown  Jn' 
Abner  Kneeland 
Sam'  Kehow 
Charles  Treadwell 
Tho*  Trask 
James  Brown  Jn' 
John  C.  Burke 
John  Ropes  Jn' 
Charles  F.  Wilson 
Joseph  J.  Knap 
Charles  Bu.sk 
Henry  Prince  Jn' 
Robert  Peele  Jii' 


Wm.  Johnson 
Jesse  Smith  3'' 
Andrew  Dunlap 
Sam'  Phippen 
Joseph  Vincent  j' 
Will'”  Hathorne  j' 
Jacob  Agge 
Clifford  C.  Byrne 
Jos'*  Gilman 
Joshua  Webb 
Joseph  E.  Sprague 
Matthew  Vincent 
Sam'  Cates 
John  Hovey 
Ellis  Mansfield 
W”  Luscomb 
Joseph  Jaynes 
Asa  Flanders 
Peter  Farnham 
Benj  Guptil 
Ja’  Wittle 
Ja*  Trask 
John  Green 
Moses  Smith 
Neh*'  Hutchinson 
John  Mount 
Stephen  Field 
Nathan  Frye  Jr 
W""  Bentley 
Jn"  Howard 


